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ABSTRACT 


Canadian  prairie  novelists  have  consistently 
used  the  motif  of  a  journey  to  water,  which  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  because  of  its  long-established  connections 
with  fertility,  femininity,  enlightenment  and  peace. 

These  things  are  all  absent  from  the  dry,  hard, 
monotonous  land  and  the  struggle  to  obtain  them  is 
basic  in  prairie  dwellers.  Thus  the  use  of  the  motif 
shows  how  symbolism  is  used  in  regional  literature  to  be 
both  particular  and  universal.  Most  of  the  study  con¬ 
sists  of  using  the  motif  as  an  aid  to  detailed 
examination  and  interpretation  in  representative  novels. 
The  first  chapter  explains  why  the  journey  is  necessary. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  discuss  the  journey's 
thematic  importance  in  novels  in  which  it  is  either  a 
refuge  or  a  place  where  a  revelation  is  received.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters  discuss  the  journey's  styl¬ 
istic  importance  in  novels  in  which  it  is  used  as 
allegory  or  as  a  structural  principle. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  journey  to  water  has  been  physically  and 
spiritually  significant  to  human  life  from  the  time  of 
pre-literate  man's  first  experience  with  it,  to  its 
presence  as  a  motif  in  a  wide  range  of  literature, 
including  the  modern  novel.  Because  Canadian  prairie 
fiction  is  so  greatly  influenced  by  environment,  an 
examination  of  the  novels  in  the  light  of  this  motif 
may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  not  only  of  the 
novels,  but  also  of  the  motif's  thematic  and  technical 
importance  in  this  body  of  literature. 

The  motif  of  the  journey  is  a  prominent  feature 
of  a  great  deal  of  literature  unconnected  with  prairie 
fiction.  Wordsworth's  Prelude  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  journey  used  as  a  physical  parallel  to  the  protagon¬ 
ist's  spiritual  struggle  to  know  the  true  creative  power 
and  come  into  closer  contact  with  his  world.  Other 
journeys  to  water,  in  novels  such  as  Huckleberry  Finn, 

The  Sound  and  the  Fury  and  Ulysses ,  are  integral  to  an 
understanding  of  the  whole  work.  These  journeys  are 
relevant  to  action,  for  they  give  direction  to  a  series 
of  events,  and  to  meaning,  for  they  lend  themselves  to 
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interpretation  once  the  goal  has  been  reached.  The 
importance  of  the  journey  in  these  very  different  works 
indicates  that  its  continual  presence  in  prairie  novels 
is  signif leant ,  and  also  directs  the  reader  to  its 
meaning.  The  journey  to  water  in  The  Waste  Land  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  comparison  to  journeys  in  prairie 
novels  because  similar  conditions  in  both  force  man  to 
react  by  striving  for  a  goal  (whether  physical  or 
spiritual)  that  enables  him  to  continue  living. 

The  perilous  journey  in  The  Waste  Land  involves 
struggle  and  endurance  of  drought  and  hardship  until  the 
rain  finally  falls.  A  parallel  is  found  in  the  lives 
of  all  farmers  who  fight  the  land,  forcing  it  to  yield 
its  fertility,  with  which  water  is,  of  course,  identified. 
In  Eliot's  poem  and  in  prairie  novels  the  sterility  that 
the  drought  indicates  is  intellectual,  emotional,  sexual 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  agricultural.  The  thunder's 
orders  for  the  elimination  of  this  sterility  are  that 
one  must  "give,  sympathize  and  control."  Though  the 
treatment  of  the  theme  of  journey  and  revelation  in 
prairie  novels  is  much  less  effective  than  in  The  Waste 
Land ,  the  conclusion  of  the  journey  to  water  has  a 
similar  meaning.  The  inhabitants  of  the  prairie  are 
psychologically  and  physically  "locked  in"  by  an  isolat¬ 


ing  and  brooding  environment 


In  the  same  way  the 
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characters  in  The  Waste  Land  are  cut  off  from  love  and 
joy  because  of  their  inability  to  feel  any  emotion.  The 
journey  to  water  is  a  spiritual  preparation  for  the 
enlightenment  that  the  encounter  with  water  provides. 

For  example,  the  completion  of  the  quest  is  the  main 
test  that  a  knight  must  pass  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
is  worthy  of  seeing  the  Grail.  By  making  the  journey, 
or  quest,  man  frees  himself  from  being  "locked  in,"  con¬ 
tained  by  his  environment ,  and  also  acquires  the  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  prevent  his  being  isolated  again. 

The  end  of  the  journey  is  rainfall  in  The  Waste  Land 
and  water  in  the  prairie  novel.  The  characters  in  The 
Waste  Land  are  enjoined  to  let  the  hoarded  gold  run 
freely,  to  enjoy  normal  sexual  relationships  again  and 
to  be  willing  to  suffer  in  order  to  grow.  Similarly,  in 
prairie  novels  men  finally  gain  freedom  from  the 
oppressive  land  once  the  water  is  used  as  a  device  to 
teach'*"  them  to  give  of  themselves,  sympathize  with 
others,  and  regain  their  dignity.  The  final  triumph 
would  be  to  control  one's  own  destiny  and,  perhaps,  even 
the  powerful  land  itself.  Hagar  Shipley  in  The  Stone 
Angel  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  person  who  makes  the 
journey  to  achieve  all  three  goals.  It  is  significant 
that  a  j ourney  to  water  is  essential;  the  preparation, 


which  is  manifested  in  the  journey,  does  not  come 


. 
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easily,  and  these  people  must  struggle  for  revelation 
as  they  struggle  for  everything  else. 

Certain  aspects  of  prairie  life  make  it  impera¬ 
tive  for  any  man  who  is  to  retain  his  identity  in  this 
oppressive  land  to  undertake  some  kind  of  journey. 

Warren  Tallman  speaks  with  real  understanding  about  these 
conditions . 

[The  dust,  flatness  and  ancient  grain  elevators]  speak 
of  a  tragedy  in  which  the  desire  to  prevail  that  drives 
self  on  its  strange  journeys  toward  fulfillment  is 
brought  to  an  impasse  on  northern  fields  of  a  continent 
which  has  remained  profoundly  indifferent  to  its 
inhabitant,  transplanted  European  man»^ 

Men  first  came  to  Canada  and  to  the  prairie  because  they 
were  drawn  by  a  basic  urge  to  be  victors  in  a  never- 
ending  battle  with  the  natural  world.  Thus  the  journey 
West  is  partly  a  measure  of  man’s  assertiveness.  How¬ 
ever,  soon  the  immigrant  begins  to  learn  that  life  in 
this  land  from  which  he  has  been  led  to  expect  so  much 
is  characterized  by  separation,  isolation  and  silence. 

These  are  conditions  of  non-being,  and  whether  one 
assumes  that  the  ground  toward  which  self  struggles  in 
its  search  for  completion  is  divine  and  eternal  or  only 
individual  and  temporal,  either  alternative  supposes 
rebellion  against  no  being  at  all . ^ 

Tallman  seems  to  view  the  land  primarily  as  waste  land, 
as  the  eternal  enemy.  Once  the  prairie  has  been  reached, 
men  find  that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  individual’s 
confidence  in  himself  instead  of  building  it  up. 

Naturally,  men  will  react  to  this  by  trying  to  re-establish 
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their  "selves."  The  prairie  might  lead  towards  death 

and  non-being,  but  it  also  breeds  men  with  the  strength 

of  Caleb  Gare  (in  Wild  Geese ) .  Those  strong  enough  to 

meet  the  challenge  of  the  environment  are  the  ones  who 

make  the  most  out  of  their  experience.  The  journey  to 

water  is  a  continuation  of  the  journey  West,  of  man's 

"desire  to  prevail."  Thus,  while  it  represents  an 

escape  from  isolation,  silence  and  "non-being, "  it  is 

also  a  source  of  renewed  energy  for  the  struggle. 

For  so  persistent  and  powerful  are  the  mysterious  forces 
which  drive  self  on  its  journey  toward  some  measure  of 
fulfillment  that  when  the  journey  is  interrupted  self 
will  either  struggle  to  make  the  island  upon  which  it 
finds  itself  habitable,  or--if  particularly  hard- 
pressed — may  strike  out  for  new  islands  of  its  own 
making.  To  know  experience  or  novels  even  cursorily  is 
to  realize  that  such  attempts  are  among  the  decisive 
gestures  of  human  experience.  The  more  vital  the 
attempt,  the  more  interesting  the  discoveries,  the  more 
illuminating  the  journeys. 

Stories  in  which  there  is  no  journey  show  people  trying 
to  make  their  individual  islands  habitable.  They  usually 


fail,  though,  because  the  prairie's  force  is  antagonistic 
to  everything  positive  or  good.  But  there  are  others  who 
try  to  change  their  misdirected  lives  or  their  stagnant 
environments,  and  they  consistently  do  this  by  making  a 
journey  to  water.  This  is  among  "the  decisive  gestures 
of  human  experience." 

Henry  Kreisel  has  pointed  out  that  only  one 


other  type  of  landscape  conveys  the  same  feeling  of 


' 
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loneliness  and  of  vast  empty  panoramas--the  sea.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  illuminating  to  compare  sea  novels  and 
prairie  novels  because  both  explore  the  profound  psycho¬ 
logical  effects  of  living  in  a  hostile  environment  which 
forces  man  to  attempt  to  establish  his  selfhood. 
Furthermore,  since  sea  novels  are  very  familiar,  the 
struggle  with  nature  that  is  contained  in  them  may  be 
conveniently  compared  to  the  less  familiar  struggle  in 
prairie  novels.  The  prairie  and  the  sea  are  similar  in 
appearance,  in  the  strength  of  their  man  ( Ahab  or  Caleb 
Gare) ,  and  in  their  harbouring  of  unnatural  acts,  such 
as  Jim's  desertion  of  the  Patna  or  the  sexual  immorality 
of  Rachel  in  A  Jest  of  God .  The  elements  are  basically 
anarchic  and  thus  diametrically  opposed  to  man's  quest 
for  a  sense  of  order,  or  at  least  of  human  order.  It 
is  to  man's  credit  that  he  continues  to  struggle  against 
forces  so  overpower ingly  stronger  than  himself,  but  it 
is  also  his  tragedy  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  prevail 
against  the  vastness  of  nature  or  the  pull  of  its 
magnetism.  The  novels  of  Frederick  Philip  Grove  are 
remarkable  for  their  sense  of  an  ironically  indifferent 
universe  similar  to  Thomas  Hardy's,  but  also  to 
Melville's  or  Conrad's.  Both  prairie  novelists  and  sea 
novelists  are  examining  the  individual's  basic  need  to 


assert  his  selfhood. 


The  classic  example  of  this  is 
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Ahab ' s  refusal  to  let  the  whale  conquer  him  and,  al¬ 
though  Len  Sterner’ s  rejection  of  society  and  its  values 
in  The  Yoke  of  Life  is  less  stirring,  the  same  kinds  of 
problems  are  faced  by  both  men. 

Descriptive  imagery  in  the  novels  continually 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  similarity  between  prairie  and 
sea  and  of  the  universality  of  the  struggle  against  "non- 
being"  which  is  portrayed  here.  Prairie  novelists 
recreate  the  setting  perfectly,  but  also  make  the  rele¬ 
vance  to  other  times  and  places  obvious.  A  few  examples 
should  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this. 

I  seemed  to  be  standing  upon  the  shore  of  a  rigid  sea— 
an  ocean,  whose  motionless  waves  of  short  brown  grass 
appeared  to  lie  in  a  vast  torpor  up  to,  and  beyond,  the 
sunset  itself;  and  this  sense  of  enormous  space  was 
heightened  by  the  low  but  profound  murmur  of  the  wind 
as  it  swept  by  our  standpoint,  from  vast  distance,  into 
distance  still  as  vast.  (Red  Cloud,  l6o) 

In  Home  Is  the  Stranger  Jim  explains  the  attractions  of 

the  prairie  to  Norah,  who  is  afraid  that  she  will  miss 

the  sea  in  her  new  home. 

"The  sea  is  like  the  prairie.  Never  the  same  for  a 
minute.  That's  because  the  light  shifts.  And  you  can 

see  a  long  way.  I  like  eye-space  . 

People  think  it's  a  joke  the  way  prairie  boys  rush  to 
be  sea-dogs.  But  it  makes  sense  really.  The  sea  and 
the  prairie  aren't  so  different.  There’s  lots  of  room 
on  both » "  ( 3 ) 

Chaddie  in  The  Prairie  Child  and  Mrs.  Bentley  in  As  For 
Me  and  My  House  realize  that  their  homes,  and  even  their 
lives,  are  forsaken  barks  on  a  storm-tossed  sea. 
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There  was  one  too  many  in  this  prairie  home  that  must 
always  remain  so  like  an  island  dotting  the  lonely 
wastes  of  a  lonely  sea.  (The  Prairie  Child,  l4) 

Despite  its  threat,  the  land's  attraction,  like  the 

sea's,  is  so  strong  that  it  binds  people  to  it,  makes 

them  slaves,  and  always  forces  them  to  return  to  it. 

It  is  essential  that  each  man  escape  the  death-in-life 

of  the  waste  land  and  leave  to  discover  what  is  missing 

from  his  home,  then  return  reinforced  by  that  knowledge. 

The  discussion  of  the  similarities  between 
prairie  and  sea  helps  to  illustrate  how  ingrained  is 
man’s  concern  for,  preoccupation  with,  water.  Prairie 
novelists  have  not  hit  upon  something  new.  Instead, 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  traditional,  often  uncon¬ 
scious,  associations — religious,  psychological  and 
literary — to  use  them  for  their  own  purposes.  The  most 
familiar  mythological  use  of  water  occurs  in  Greek 
legends,  where  Poseidon,  Triton,  Proteus  and  Scylla  are 
gods  specifically  associated  with  water.  Here,  too,  are 
the  myths  of  Narcissus  and  Danaus  which  depend  on  water 
imagery.  The  characters  of  the  Greek  gods  show  that 
water's  ambiguous  qualities  were  understood.  It  is 
able  to  both  restore  and  destroy.  Water  imagery  was 
once  used  to  represent  both  the  abyss  of  Hades  and  the 
waters  that  "flow  as  sap  in  the  health-giving  herbs  and 

7 

as  the  blood  of  life  in  our  own  healthy  bodies." 
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The  list  of  precedents  for  the  use  of  water  as 
a  physical  equivalent  to  a  spiritual  state  is  a  long 
one,  but  Jung  has  suggested  a  new  connection  to  man’s 
inner  life,  and  also  a  way  in  which  water  can  be  used  in 
literature ,  Though  the  use  of  water  in  prairie  novels 
may  be  explained  superficially  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
plot,  its  recurrence  does  seem  to  have  a  symbolic  meaning 
that  might  better  be  explained  in  Jung's  terms.  He 
contends  that  the  root  of  neurosis  is  the  dissociation 
of  personality  caused  by  the  separation  of  conscious  and 
unconscious.  A  third  thing,  a  symbol,  is  necessary  to 
bring  them  together,  reconciling  their  emotional  polarity 
through  its  mysterious  presence. 

For  this  reason,  the  ancients  often  compared  the  symbol 
to  water,  a  case  in  point  being  t ao ,  where  yang  and  yin 
are  united.  Tao  is  the  'valley  spirit, 1  the  winding 
course  of  a  river. 

Literature  is  essentially  metaphorical.  The  use  of  water 
imagery  is  consistent  with  this  since  it  contains 
opposites  within  itself  and  its  ambiguity  resembles  the 
suggestiveness  of  metaphor. 

Similarly,  modern  psychotherapy  knows  that,  though  there 
are  many  interim  solutions,  there  is,  at  the  bottom  of 
every  neurosis,  a  moral  problem  of  opposites  that  can¬ 
not  be  solved  rationally,  and  can  be  answered  only  by  a 
supraordinat e  third,  a  symbol  which  expresses  both 
sides . 9 

The  desire  for  harmony  is  basic  to  man,^  This  may,  in 


fact,  be  just  another  way  of  expressing  Tallman's  "forces 


' 
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which  drive  self  on  its  journey  toward  fulfillment." 
The  goal  of  the  journey  is  the  reconciliation  of  oppo¬ 
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sites,  a  goal  which  can  be  achieved  in  water.  For 
example,  in  A  Candle  to  Light  the  Sun  Christine  attempts 
to  unite  the  living  and  the  dead  by  swimming  in  the 
river  that  claimed  her  child.  Water  symbolism  is  often 
so  inclusive  that  it  can  contain  all  aspects  of  "a  moral 
problem  of  opposites,"  For  example,  in  Home  Is  the 
Stranger  the  river  represents  both  a  refuge  and  a 
threat  to  Norah  and  she  must  decide  on  what  terms  she 
can  live  in  peace  and  contentment  in  her  new  home.  It 
is  precisely  because  the  meaning  of  water  is  so  elastic 
that  at  the  end  of  the  journey  a  revelation  occurs  in 
answer  to  a  problem  "that  cannot  be  solved  rationally." 
The  insight  is  contained  within  the  symbolism.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  a  literary  " supraordinat e  third," 

"a  symbol  expressing  both  sides,"  is  in  Ulysses 1  Molly 
Bloom,  a  woman  and  representative  of  the  sea  who  contains 
and  unites  Stephen  and  Bloom.  There  is  nothing  compar¬ 
able  to  this  in  prairie  fiction,  but  on  a  smaller  scale 
there  are  still  women  who  are  able  to  reconcile  very 
different  types  of  men.  Helmi  does  this  in  Painted  Fires 
when  her  stay  by  the  river  makes  Jack  realize  the  good¬ 
ness  and  truth  of  Arthur  Warner’s  life-style.  And  in 


Grain  Minnie  manages  to  make  Gander  act  as  if  he  were  a 
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selfless  and  concerned  Cal  Beach  after  she  has  moved  to 
the  lake . 

If  water  is  so  important  to  the  whole  physical, 
spiritual,  religious  and  sub-conscious  life  of  man,  how 
is  it  specifically  relevant  to  Canadian  prairie  novels? 
Exposure  to  a  dominating  landscape  forces  a  definite 
attitude  toward  water  on  the  prairie  writer  because  it 
is  an  element  exactly  opposed  to  everything  that  the 
dry,  dusty  prairie  stands  for,  The  dichotomies  of 
masculine  and  feminine,  intellect  and  imagination, 
sterility  and  fertility  are  all  involved  in  the  contrast 
between  land  and  water,  A  balanced  proportion  of  these 
things  is  essential  to  a  complete  1 ife.  Prairie 
novelists  have  found  a  rich  literary  image  to  express 
man's  search  for  harmony ,  The  journey  to  water  supplies 
the  need  for  all  those  things  lacking  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  emptiness  of  prairie  life.  Men  have  always 
realized  that  water  can  do  this  and  Jung  attempted  to 
show  them  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  necessary  physical 
act,  The  inhabitants,  the  writers  and  the  characters  in 
the  books  feel  the  need  for  water  in  the  midst  of  drought 
and  for  diversity  in  the  midst  of  monotony  just  as  all 
men  do.  A  study  of  the  journey  to  water  may  lead  to  a 
better  underst anding  of  the  way  in  which  a  familiar 
symbol  can  be  used  to  give  universality  to  a  personal 
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and  local  phenomenon.  Patricia  Barclay  understands  that 
the  influence  of  environment  on  the  individual  can  be 
relevant  to  everyone  and  is  made  so  by  literature  that 
both  absorbs  and  transcends  the  particular  to  become 
the  general. 

The  sense  of  environment,  vast,  challenging  and  relative¬ 
ly  unexplored,  still  dominates  the  Canadian  consciousness, 
and  a  panoramic  view  of  the  history  of  our  acts  could 
aptly  be  depicted  in  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  in  which 
the  figures  are  seen  gradually  emerging  from,  yet  still 
supported  by  their  backgrounds.  The  greatest  artists 
stand  freest.  They  have  resisted  the  pull  of  their 
surroundings  enough  to  use  them  for  their  own  ends;  to 
use  them  in  the  creation  of  universal  statements,  true 
not  just  for  one  man,  region  or  nation,  but  for  all 
men.  ...  To  the  truly  gifted  artist,  the  particular 
character  of  the  environment  is  secondary;  it  is  the  use 
he  is  able  to  make  of  it  that  counts,^ 

The  myth  of  the  journey  Vest ,  to  the  new  land, 
new  hope,  a  brighter  future,  is  part  of  the  traditional 
American  dream  and  of  the  central  human  experience  of  a 
great  migration.  The  dislocation  caused  by  the  first 
move  across  the  sea  from  the  Old  Country  is  directly 
referred  to . in  such  novels  as  Home  Is  the  Stranger, 

Painted  Fires  and  Red  Cloud ,  where  loneliness  and  con¬ 
fusion  are  the  first  experiences  in  the  new  life.  The 
illusion  that  a  restless  movement  in  space  will  solve 
problems  in  time  is  well  illustrated  by  Helmi ’ s  plaintive 
mu sings . 

If  one  kept  on  going,  going,  going,  would  every  dis¬ 
agreeable  thing  fall  away,  every  sin  and  every  sadness? 

( Painted  Fires ,  119) 


. 
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The  journey  to  water  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
journey  West,  a  search  for  the  stability  that  people 
fail  to  find  in  the  insecurities  of  prairie  life.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  journey  West  is  paradoxical  because,  by 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun,  it  is 
associated  with  death.  Despair  is  encountered  at  the 
sea's  edge  when  a  man  is  forced  to  face  himself  and 
realize  that  "going"  is  no  escape  and  cannot  solve  any¬ 
thing.  This  despair  has  already  been  met  by  the 
characters  in  prairie  novels  while  they  are  on  the  land. 
The  journey  gives  them  new  strength,  but  it  also  usually 
sends  them  back  to  the  land  to  face,  rather  than  to 
flee,  their  problems. 

Some  suggestions  about  the  ways  in  which  the 
journey  can  be  used  will  prove  that  this  enquiry  will 
not  be  as  sterile  as  is  the  life  of  Philip  Bentley  in 
As  For  Me  And  My  House.  Primarily,  the  study  of  the 
journey  to  water  provides  a  new  viewpoint  for  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  novels.  The  journey  usually  precipitates 
a  crisis  in  the  plot,  and  the  arrival  at  water  is  the 
scene  of  a  significant  revelation  of  action,  motivation 
or  character.  The  journey  may  be  physical,  spiritual, 
or  both.  In  fact,  they  are  often  so  closely  connected 
that  when  the  journey  is  unfruitful  (as  in  A  Jest  of  God 
or  As  For  Me  And  My  House)  the  spiritual  condition  of 
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the  characters  is  one  of  stagnation.  In  other  novels 
the  physical  and  spiritual  progress  is  seen  as  a  journey 
towards  maturity.  The  hero  grows  as  his  understanding 
of  his  identity  does  because  the  journey  has  been 
successfully  completed.  For  example,  in  Painted  Fires 
Helmi  matures  considerably  in  wisdom  when  she  learns 
that  true  values  lie  in  the  home  and  family,  not  in 
vain  luxuries.  Her  journey  ends  peacefully  by  the  side 
of  a  river  where  those  good  things  can  grow,  unaffected 
by  civilization. 

In  The  Masks  of  God  Campbell  says  that  women  in 

mythology  who  are  guardians  or  manifestations  of  water 

"may  represent  either  its  life-threatening  or  its  life- 

1 2 

furthering  aspect .  "  This  is  a  very  important  point . 
Water  can  be  either  benevolent  or  malevolent  since  it 
contains  within  itself  the  potential  for  both  life  and 
death,  as  Eliot  shows  us  in  The  Waste  Land.  "Death  by 
water"  is  the  fate  of  those  who  do  not  make  a  successful 
journey  to  the  Chapel  Perilous  and  hear  the  wisdom  of 
the  thunder.  Two  of  the  Bjarnasson  family  are  drowned 
in  Wild  Geese,  as  is  Tina  in  A  Candle  to  Light  the  Sun. 
When  Hagar  Shipley  dreams  of  dying  in  The  Stone  Angel  it 
is  in  terms  of  drowning. 

Pain  swells  and  fills  me.  I'm  distended  with  it, 
bl  oated  and  swollen  like  soft  flesh  held  under  by  the 
sea.  (307) 
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On  the  other  hand,  water  as  rain  obviously  symbolizes 
fertility.,  Also,  love  seems  to  blossom  in  the  prairie 
under  the  influence  of  water.  Instead  of  making  their 
rendez-vous  in  the  sunshine,  prairie  lovers  such  as  Lind 
and  Mark,  in  Grain  and  Niels  and  Ellen  in  Settlers  of  the 
Marsh  show  a  marked  preference  for  rainy  meetings. 

Norah  and  Brian  in  Home  Is  the  Stranger,  Helmi  and  Jack 
in  Painted  Fires  and  Thom  and  Annamarie  in  Peace  Shall 
Destroy  Many  all  have  extremely  significant  meetings  by 
the  waterside. 

The  prairie  is  neither  entirely  good  nor  entirely 
bad  but  it  exerts  an  enormous  attraction  over  those  who 
come  into  contact  with  it.  Although  many  of  the 
characters  do  journey  away  from  it,  often  to  the  city, 
they  invariably  return  to  it .  Hagar  Shipley  returns  in 
a  rather  unusual  way.  She  makes  both  a  physical  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  sea  which  she  visited  years  ago  and  a  mental 
pilgrimage  to  Manawaka  in  her  dreams  of  the  past.  By 
combining  the  two  journeys  she  is  able  to  see  where  she 
made  her  mistakes  and  is  at  peace  with  herself  so  that 
she  can  face  death.  There  is  something  of  a  response  to 
a  challenge  involved  in  returning  but  there  is  also  the 
recognition  that  the  prairie's  changelessness  is  an 
assurance  of  security.  The  peaceful  idylls  by  the 
water's  edge  at  the  end  of  Painted  Fires,  Grain  and  The 
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Smoking  Flax  show  that  the  journey  to  water  means  a 
happy  ending  to  crisis-filled  lives. 

However,  the  changelessness  of  the  prairie  is 
also  paradoxical  since  it  can  mean  stagnation  as  well 
as  security.  Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many  heralds  the  need 
for  a  break  from  the  strictures  of  the  past  and  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  a  better  future.  The  portrait  of  a  prairie 
society  painted  in  this  novel  also  helps  explain  both 
the  lack  of  a  journey  and  the  necessity  of  one  in  other 
novels . 

Whether  the  journey  is  an  escape,  a  method  of 
enlightenment,  or  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  goal,  an 
investigation  into  the  motif  will  aid  in  interpreting 
the  novels.  After  an  examination  of  its  thematic 
importance  the  intention  of  the  paper  will  be  to  dis¬ 
cover  if  the  use  of  the  motif  has  made  a  recognizable 
difference  in  the  technique  of  the  novels.  And  finally, 
some  insight  might  be  gained  into  how  the  journey  motif 
can  be  used  in  literature.  Although  this  will  not  be 
directly  dealt  with  in  the  paper,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
discussion  will  lead  to  an  understanding  of  how  a 
familiar  symbol  can  be  used  in  very  different  contexts. 


. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  THE  JOURNEY: 

WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WIND,  THE  KITE,  AS  FOR  ME  AND  MY  HOUSE, 
A  JEST  OF  GOD,  THE  PRAIRIE  CHILD 

Some  of  the  best  prairie  novels  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  probing  the  deadening  effects  of  the  dry, 
dusty,  changeless  environment  on  the  lives  of  people  who 
have  no  choice  but  to  live  there  than  they  are  in 
suggesting  ways  in  which  their  life-in-death  might  be 
averted.  Thus  they  are  lacking  in  any  kind  of  fruitful 
journey  to  water.  Yet  by  looking  once  again  at  these 
novels  we  begin  to  understand  what  it  is  about  the 
prairie  that  makes  the  journey  necessary  in  other 
novels.  A  physical  journey  must  be  made  in  them  if 
spiritual  peace  is  ever  to  be  achieved.  Also,  there  are 
certain  signs  even  in  these  novels  that  the  break  is 
going  to  be  made. 

W.  0.  Mitchell's  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind  is  the 
story  of  the  search  of  a  boy  for  "the  realities  of 
birth,  hunger,  satiety,  eternity,  death"  (Preface) .  If 
he  finds  the  knowledge  he  seeks,  he  will  have  estab¬ 
lished  his  relative  position  in  a  world  of  mysteries  and 
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will  understand  himself  better.  But  these  realities  are 

as  elusive  as  the  river  that  runs  near  town.  Brian 

dreams  about  the  freedom  that  this  water  can  bring. 

He  imagined  for  himself  the  cool  embrace  of  river  water, 
felt  the  breathless,  mid-air  pause  before  enveloping 
chill,  the  transcendent  peace  of  floating  on  his  back. 
(186) 

Even  the  brief  peace  that  the  river  promises  is  not 
forth-coming  because  the  water  has  prairie  itch.  It  is 
all  but  impossible  for  Brian  to  make  the  customary  type 
of  journey  to  a  body  of  water,  or  even  to  rain,  since 
the  story  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  depression, 
the  time  of  the  worst  drought  ever  known  on  the  prairies. 
The  vivid  descriptions  in  this  book,  like  those  in  As 
For  Me  And  My  House,  even  begin  to  inspire  the  reader 
with  an  urgent  desire  to  escape,  Brian's  oasis  turns 
out  to  be  a  metaphoric  one,  the  Young  Ben,  a  wild  boy 
with  whom  he  shares  an  understanding  of  the  prairie’s 
personality  far  beyond  his  years. 

Warren  Tallman  points  out  that  the  lessons 
taught  by  loners  such  as  Young  Ben  or  Saint  Sammy  are 
the  kinds  of  things  Brian  has  to  learn  before  he  can 
grow  up.  Once  the  feeling  of  alienation  is  conquered 
and  a  sense  of  personal  identity  is  discovered,  then, 
and  only  then,  can  a  boy  look  forward  to  answering  his 
questions  about  God  or  the  meaning  of  death. 
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What  he  learns,  if  anything,  is  that  the  kinds 
of  suffering  which  afflict  those  who  are  completely 
alienated  from  the  community  are  far  more  damaging  than 
the  kinds  of  suffering  which  afflict  those  who  are  only 
partly  alienated.  It  isn't  surprising  that  the  two 
most  vivid  portraits  in  the  novel  are  those  of  young  Ben 
and  old  Sammy,  the  two  most  severely  withdrawn  of  all 
the  persons  represented.^ 

In  other  words,  it  is  far  easier  for  Brian  to  become 
reconciled  to  the  harsh  prairie  world  and  to  find  those 
"realities"  he  is  searching  for  than  it  is  for  either 
young  Ben  or  Saint  Sammy  to  end  their  isolation.  Brian 
has  the  advantage  of  not  yet  being  completely  alienated. 
This  is  why  Ben  and  Sammy  are  lost  and  Brian  is  saved. 
The  overpoweringly  strong  effects  of  the  land  tend  to 
diminish  a  person's  sense  of  importance  in  his  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  others.  What  this  does  to  a  person 
like  Philip  Bentley  or  to  a  woman  like  Rachel  Cameron 
remains  to  be  seen.  Brian  is  stronger  than  either  of 
these  two,  though,  and  emerges  victorious  in  the 
struggle  to  establish  a  sense  of  identity.  This  will  be 
an  important  outcome  of  other  journeys  to  water  in  other 
novels,  such  as  that  of  David  Newman  or  Gander  Stake. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter,  either,  whether  a  person  is 
in  town  or  country;  the  threat  to  his  estimation  of  his 
own  character  is  always  there. 

If  the  town  is  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Abercrombie,  an 
incarnation  of  community  enmity  toward  personalit y--le t 
them  be  citizens  instead--the  prairie  is  presided  over 
by  old  Sammy,  an  incarnation  of  the  disintegration  which 
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is  likely  to  overtake  all  but  the  most  resourceful 
personalities  when  the  individual  self  wanders  beyond 
the  sphere  of  human  community.  These  two  represent  the 
actual,  the  most  powerful  of  the  gods  who  preside  over 
Brian’s  attempt  to  establish  contact  with  human  and 
natural  forces  which  will  sustain  his  precocious  self¬ 
hood.  .  .  .  Or  let  us  say  that  the  open  emptiness  of 

the  prairie  is  humanly  more  frightening  than  the 
huddled  pettiness  of  the  town,^ 

The  prairie  illustrates  two  different  ways  in  which  the 
individual  can  be  threatened  or  destroyed.  He  can  be 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible  force  of  a 
community  which  refuses  to  give  freedom.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  individual  might  be  left  lost  and  alone, 
abandoned  by  the  land  which  refuses  to  give  security. 

Brian  is  not  a  timid  soul  who  stands  back  from 
the  fight  to  establish  the  correct  balance  between 
prairie  and  town  and  thus  to  ”  sustain  his  precocious 
selfhood,”  but  young  Ben  is  hardly  sufficient  guidance. 
Finally  he  comes  under  the  influence  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  journey  to  water  by  attempting  to  save  the  land 
through  irrigation.  His  Uncle  Sean  has  asserted  himself, 
made  the  prairie  recognize  that  he  is  an  individual,  a 
person  of  strength  and  intelligence,  because  he  has 
forced  it  back  enough  to  create  a  green  patch  in  the 
middle  of  the  wilderness.  He  is  no  puppet  to  the  whims 
of  the  weather  as  are  his  neighbours  who  wait  only  for 
luck.  Following  Sean's  example,  Brian  decides  to  become 
a  "dirt  doctor,”  farming  scientifically  so  as  to  use  the 
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soil  to  the  best  advantage.  Once  Brian  has  found  a 
cause  to  which  he  can  dedicate  his  life,  he  has,  with 
one  stroke,  both  established  his  own  identity  and  con¬ 
quered  alienation  from  the  community.  It  is  important 
that  the  ’cause1  is  concerned  with  bringing  water  to 
the  land.  Instead  of  being  a  journey  away  from  the 
land  towards  the  attainment  of  knowledge  elsewhere, 
Brian's  journey  to  water  is  unique  and  probably  the 
most  fruitful  of  all  because  he  is  trying  to  make  it  have 
meaning  for  all  prairie  dwellers.  By  forcing  the  water 
to  come  to  the  land  he  has  taken  a  step  in  the  actual 
changing  of  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  prairie  which 
no  other  novel  attempts  to  portray.  His  spiritual  rest¬ 
lessness  may  have  necessitated  such  a  move  whereas  other 
characters  are  content  to  work  within  (and  often  stagnate 
within)  the  limits  that  nature  sets.  Young  Ben  can  never 
change  his  surroundings  because  he  is  completely 
alienated  from  the  community  and  could  never  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  improving  it  if  it  meant  that  he  would  have  to 
be  involved  with  others.  Brian  discovers  as  a  boy  what 
Gander  Stake  learns  only  after  he  has  made  some  terrible 
mistakes,  that  involvement  is  essential.  There  is  a 
paradox  here  too,  for  one  way  to  establish  a  sense  of 
self  is  to  make  the  journey  to  water  relevant  to  every¬ 
one.  Brian  will  bring  both  physical  and  spiritual 
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fertility  to  the  land  because  he  has  proven  that  a 
journey  to  water  can  defeat  the  prairie's  designs 
against  the  cultivation  both  of  crops  and  of  a  sense  of 
identity . 

In  Mitchell's  less  successful  novel,  The  Kite, 

a  feeling  of  incompleteness  is  evident,  perhaps  because 

the  journey  to  water  is  made  vicariously.  As  in  A 

Candle  to  Light  the  Sun,  David  Lang's  revelation  and 

fulfillment  occur  because  of  the  example  that  Daddy 

Sherry  sets,  not  because  of  anything  he  does  himself. 

This  time  Daddy  Sherry  is  the  metaphorical  oasis  in  the 

desert  of  small  town  mentality,  "a  sort  of  incarnation 

3 

of  a  life  urge."  "He  had  lived  always  with  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  his  own  mortality"  (209).  Every  facet  of  his 
life  reflects  this  knowledge,  but  none  better  than  a 
particularly  mad  journey  to  water  that  he  made  when  he 
was  a  young  man  of  111.  Daddy  faced  the  rather  unfore¬ 
seen  development  of  his  trip  down  the  flooded  Spray  River, 
not  with  fear,  but  with  all  the  lust  for  life  and  fool¬ 
hardiness  of  a  boy  by  pretending  he  was  satisfying  one  of 
his  frustrated  ambitions  of  voyaging  "round  the  Horn. " 

He  knew  that  each  of  life  '  s  adventures  must  be  faced  ajs 
an  adventure,  not  as  a  threat.  If  David  had  not  returned 
to  Shelby  from  the  East  he  would  have  been  spiritually 
incomplete  because  he  would  not  have  learned  the  secret 
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of  death  and ,  hence ,  of  life.  This  development  parallels 
that  of  Dennison  Grant }  who  also  had  to  return  to  the 
waters  of  the  West  after  his  trip  East  before  his  per¬ 
sonal  education  was  complete.  Now  David  finds  love  and 
the  fulfillment  of  a  precious  dream  of  his  boyhood  be¬ 
cause  he  has  before  him  the  example  of  another  person 
who  has  made  a  journey  to  water  that  has  meaning  for  man 
faced  with  mortality,  Brian  0 1 Connal  might  grow  up  to 
become  a  Daddy  Sherry  because  he  discovered  life’s 
value  as  a  boy. 

In  Sinclair  Ross's  As  For  Me  And  My  House  a  sig¬ 
nificant  struggle  to  escape  takes  place,  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  any  happiness  will  ever  be  achieved.  The 
only  cause  for  hope  is  provided  by  three  abortive 
journeys  to  water  which  prove  that  there  is  still  a 
spark  of  love  and  understanding  left  in  the  frozen 
little  household.  Each  time,  Mrs.  Bentley  and  her  hus¬ 
band  are  forced  to  return  to  the  webs  of  their  own 
hypocrisy  and  to  the  desolation  of  prairie  life  in 
towns  such  as  Horizon.  The  dryness  of  the  prairie  is  an 
exact  equivalent  to  the  stagnation  of  their  spiritual 
lives,  a  stagnation  even  more  striking  than  that  in 
other  novels  because  these  are  supposed  to  be  people  of 
God.  Mrs.  Bentley’s  faith  in  her  husband’s  talent  makes 
her  decide  to  attempt  to  escape  from  Horizon.  By  going 
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to  the  city  they  will  leave  behind  both  their  old 
sterile  lives  and  the  land  that  formed  them. 

Because  he  lacks  determination,  Philip  suffers 
from  alienation  from  the  community,  from  his  wife  and 
from  his  ambitions.  Brian  O'Connal  saved  himself  from 
this  fate  because  he  accomplished  a  difficult  task,  the 
assertion  of  his  "precocious  selfhood,"  by  beginning  a 
journey  to  water.  The  prairie  is  a  powerful  enemy,  and 
while  Brian  and  Daddy  Sherry  are  victorious,  Philip  is 
not.  However  promising  he  might  have  been  as  a  boy,  we 
see  him  now  completely  wasted. 

The  bleak  assumption  of  this  beautiful  novel  is  that 
Philip  Bentley  has  no  ground  whatsoever  upon  which  he 
might  stand,  no  communion  at  all  through  which  he  might 
discover  saving  dimensions  of  self. 

If  they  do  undertake  a  journey  at  the  end  of  the  novel 
Mrs.  Bentley  hopes  that  it  will  establish  Philip's  faith 
in  himself  so  that  he  might  discover  "saving  dimensions 
of  self."  We  see  here  again  that  escaping  the  land  is 
an  important  prerequisite  to  establishing  a  sense  of 
identity.  The  prairie  absorbs  a  person  so  that  he  is 
lost  in  its  hypnotic  effects,  just  as  if  he  were  at  sea. 
This  may  explain  why  Brian  used  to  return  to  stare  at 
the  prairie  in  hopes  that  it  would  give  him  an  answer  to 
life's  questions.  Eventually  he  learned  that  it  had  no 
answers  to  give  and  that  he  could  combat  it  only  by 
changing  its  physical  appearance.  Mrs.  Bentley  has 


. 
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dreamed  of  an  escape  before  in  terms  of  a  journey  to 
water* 

I  want  to  get  away  from  the  Ladies  Aid  and  this  hot, 
dry,  dusty  little  cupboard  of  a  house.  I  want  to  find 
the  trees  Paul  promises,  and  paddle  in  the  river,  and 
go  off  some  morning  in  the  hills,  and  lose  myself  all 
day.  (70-71) 

Naturally,  it  is  she  who  takes  the  first  steps  in  the 
journey  towards  water.  She  carries  water  to  her  little 
garden  for  a  while,  but  the  prairie  defeats  her,  forcing 
her  back  into  her  box  of  a  house  and  making  the  empty 
granaries  her  only  friends .  Once  she  gains  a  brief 
respite  from  Philip's  moodiness  and  silence  when  they  go 
for  a  walk  in  the  snow. 

I  thought  of  the  times  we  used  to  go  walking  in  the  rain 
together,  and  I  tried  to  imagine  him  there  with  me 
again,  his  arm  against  mine  warm  and  strong.  For  of  all 
weathers  there's  none  so  good  for  two  as  rain.  It 
draws  you  closer  to  each  other.  With  its  wet  and  chill 
it  proves  how  good  another  arm  is,  warm  and  dependable 
against  your  own.  (27-28) 

Is  it  possible  that  these  two  strangers  can  commune  in 
the  rain  as  lovers  in  other  novels  do?  The  reader  is 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  sense  of  companionship  is 
fleeting,  soon  lost  in  domestic  troubles. 

The  little  family  does  fulfill  Mrs.  Bentley's 
dream  to  make  one  journey  to  water,  to  a  ranch  beside  a 
brightly  shining  river,  but  it  is  not  as  satisfying  as 
she  had  anticipated.  The  water  has  both  good  and  bad 


effects  on  them,  for  they  are  still  too  self-absorbed  to 
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gain  any  real  insights  from  this  temporary  escape  from 
Horizon.  The  ranch  seems  to  bring  out  the  worst  in  all 
of  them.  The  journey  away  from  Horizon’s  constricting 
modes  of  thought  is  beneficial,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  they  begin  to  see  their  own  haughtiness  and 
bitterness.  It  is  the  immediate  impulse  that  sends 
Mrs.  Bentley  dreaming  of  raising  a  thousand  dollars, 
leaving  the  ministry  and  starting  a  used  book  store  in 
a  city.  One  journey  to  water  leads  to  another  journey 
away  from  the  land  which  will  leave  the  infertility  of 
the  prairie  far  behind.  The  journey,  it  is  hoped,  will 
bring  both  spiritual  fertility  (Philip  will  have  faith 
in  himself  and  in  his  painting)  and  physical  fertility 
(they  have  adopted  a  child).  Ross  is  more  concerned 
with  showing  the  conditions  that  make  the  journey  neces¬ 
sary  than  with  showing  the  journey  itself.  Accordingly, 
its  results  are  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
as  they  are  in  Who  Has  Seen  the  ¥ind. 

The  triviality  and  sterility  of  everyday  life 
invite  flight  in  any  situation,  but  especially  on  the 
prairie.  The  alternatives  are  either  succumbing  to  the 
monotony  or  fleeing.  It  is  interesting  that  the  books 
about  farm  life  do  not  contain  a  flight.  In  The  Prairie 
Child  and  Home  Is  the  Stranger  a  decision  must  be  made 
about  whether  to  go  or  to  stay,  but  in  both  books  the 


. 
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heroines  decide  to  stay.  Perhaps  working  the  land  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  save  a  person  from  giving  in  to 
its  deadness.  By  attempting  to  make  it  fertile  one  is 
combating  the  worst  effects  (as  in  Brian  0 1 Connal ' s  wish 
to  become  a  "dirt  doctor") .  Margaret  Laurence's  A  Jest 
of  God  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  Rachel  Cameron 
is  succumbing,  being  turned  into  a  fantasizing  old 
spinster,  and  that  she  must  escape  quickly  in  order  to 
avoid  that  fate.  She  is  the  best  example  in  these 
novels  of  the  victim  of  "community  enmity  toward  per¬ 
sonality  .  " 

Fortunately,  she  has  the  example  of  three  other 
people  before  her,  people  who  have  recognized  Manawaka ' s 
debilitating  influence  and  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  escape.  Once  again,  as  in  The  Kit e ,  we  find 
that  the  example  of  someone  else  1 s  journey  to  water 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  a  character  whose  vision 
has  been  blinded  by  the  constant  sameness  of  prairie 
life.  This  time  Rachel  sees  that  only  the  most  drastic 
measures  will  save  her  from  her  mother  or  even  from 
Calla  Mackie.  James  Doherty,  one  of  her  students  in 
Grade  Two,  is  a  representative  of  the  kind  of  hope  for 
the  future  that  she  will  never  have  if  she  continues  in 
her  present  way  of  life.  His  mother  has  permitted  him 
to  play  down  by  the  river  instead  of  going  to  school 
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because  she  feels  that  it  is  more  important  that  he  not 
resent  school  than  that  he  attend  every  day.  Love  and 
determination  that  her  boy  will  have  a  successful  life 
shine  from  Mrs.  Doherty's  eyes.  Rachel  is  ashamed  that 
she  has  not  understood  this  and  she  has  not  understood 
because  the  Dohertys'  type  of  optimism  is  completely 
foreign  to  her.  She  has  rarely  even  considered  that  she 
should  live  differently,  let  alone  that  she  could .  Hope 
for  a  bright  future  has  been,  until  the  arrival  of  Nick 
Kazlik,  something  that  only  a  child  could  have.  Nick 
has  had  the  courage  to  leave  his  home  town  for  good  and 
not  let  his  parents  persuade  him  to  return.  The  contrast 
to  Rachel's  weakness  is  explicit  here,  for  she  too  was 
away  at  college  but  returned  home  at  her  mother's 
insistence.  On  the  shores  of  the  Wachakwa  River  they 
become  lovers.  This  particular  voyage  to  water  has 
different  meanings  for  both  of  them;  it  seems  to  be  a 
casual  affair  to  Nickj  for  Rachel  it  is  her  last  desper¬ 
ate  grasp  at  a  life  that  has  passed  her  by.  Here  again 
the  contrast  to  lovers  in  other  novels  who  discover 
true  joy  by  the  waterside  makes  painfully  clear  that  it 
is  too  late  for  Rachel  to  have  a  normal  love  relation¬ 
ship.  Under  the  guidance  of  another,  Rachel  takes  an 
active  step  in  the  journey  towards  water  and  begins  to 
escape  the  enfeebling  grasp  of  the  prairie.  When  Nick 
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leaves  and  she  learns  that  she  is  not  pregnant  the  bond 
to  the  prairie  is  broken.  Ironically,  even  this  journey 
is  not  fruitful  for  Rachel,  who  seems  to  have  all  the 
cards  stacked  against  her.  She  has  a  tumour,  not  a 
baby . 

The  third  example  of  a  successful  flight  is  that 
of  Rachel's  sister  on  the  west  coast,  Stacey  of  the 
uninhibited  sexuality  (a  sexuality  most  painfully 
repressed  in  Rachel  because  the  prairie  has  the  moral 
countenance  of  the  strictest  Puritan) ,  Stacey  has 
seldom  returned  to  Manawaka,  showing  the  same  strength 
and  instinctive  fear  of  its  sterility  that  Nick  has 
shown.  After  her  heart-rending  experience,  Rachel  has 
a  new  strength  that  enables  her  to  withstand  all  her 
mother's  objections  and  insist  that  they  move  to  the 
coast.  She  is  finally  able  to  make  the  move  independ¬ 
ently,  without  relying  on  encouragement  from  another. 

The  differences  between  Rachel's  reactions  to  her  three 
examples  are  a  good  indication  of  the  subtlety  which 
makes  a  powerful  novel  out  of  the  story  of  a  frustrated 
old  maid.  This  journey  to  water  takes  particular 
courage  on  Rachel's  part  because  she  seems  to  be  afraid 
of  it,  as  is  shown  by  her  thoughts  when  she  learns  that 
she  has  a  tumour. 

I  looked  down  once  through  the  water  at  the  lake,  and  it 
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trembled  and  changed,  and  still  I  could  see,  far  below, 
the  thousand  minute  creatures  spinning  in  a  finned 
dance,  and  my  father  said  Fishe  s  9  only  just  spawned, 
and  there  were  thousands  of  them,  thousands.  The  waters 
are  in  front  of  my  eyes.  (l80) 

Water  is  a  place  of  terror  for  her,  but  anything  is 
better  than  the  complete  lack  of  feeling  that  is  her 
lot  now.  This  journey  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is 
also  remarkable  because  although  the  desire  to  continue 
the  journey  West  is  a  very  real  part  of  prairie  life, 
it  is  seldom  talked  about  in  the  prairie  novel,  as  if 
it  were  taboo.  Perhaps  most  writers  feel  they  should 
concern  themselves  only  with  the  courageous  ones  who 
decide  to  stay,  Margaret  Laurence  seems  to  be  saying 
that  those  who  stay  are  the  cowards.  Her  next  novel, 

The  Fire  Dwellers,  deals  with  Stacey,  the  one  who  made 
the  move  so  long  ago. 

Arthur  Stringer's  The  Prairie  Child  has  as  part 
of  its  subject  the  agonizing  decision  of  whether  to  stay 
or  to  leave  the  prairie.  In  this  case,  unlike  Rachel's, 
the  courageous  thing  to  do  is  to  stay.  There  is  no 
significant  physical  journey  to  water  in  the  novel  but 
images  of  water  are  used  when  the  various  alternatives 
are  debated.  The  destructive  effects  of  prairie  life 
are  well  illustrated  in  this  novel,  especially  when  it 
is  compared  with  the  optimism  of  the  first  book  in  the 
series,  The  Prairie  Wife.  All  the  original  love  and 
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hope  and  devotion  have  disappeared.  Duncan  McKail  has 
become  little  more  than  an  adulterous  monster  who  thinks 
nothing  of  throwing  his  terrified  son  into  water  over 
his  head  in  order  to  teach  him  to  swim.  He  has  learned 
to  hate  the  paralysis  and  hardship  of  the  prairie  and 
for  him  the  departure  to  Calgary  is  the  right  course  of 
action.  When  Chaddie  decides  it  is  her  duty  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  she  uses  in  her  diary  the  image  of  a  voyage  to 
a  specific  body  of  water  long  known  for  its  symbolic 
meaning . 

The  page  is  going  to  be  turned  over,  the  candle  snuffed 
out,  and  the  singing  birds  of  my  freedom  silenced.  I 
have  met  my  Rubicon,  and  it  must  be  crossed.  (27^) 

Peter  Ketley,  the  man  she  leaves  behind,  also  understands 

that  her  decision  is  a  momentous  one,  and  reacts  as  if 

he  too  is  physically  crossing  a  river  that  will  forever 

separate  them. 

He  walked  slowly,  with  an  odd  wading  movement,  like  a 
man  walking  through  water.  (29l) 

For  Chaddie  the  trip  to  Calgary  is  a  mistake  because  she 
belongs  to  the  prairie,  not  to  the  artificiality  of  city 
living.  Her  son  understands  this  and  runs  away  back  to 
the  ranch,  the  fountain  of  life  and  joy.  Peter,  trying 
to  reassure  Chaddie,  says  that  this  journey  is  completely 
natural . 

"The  boy  will  travel  this  way,"  he  assured  me.  "He's 
bound  to  do  that.  It's  as  natural  as  water  running 
down-hill!"  (3^-2) 
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Chaddie ' s  decision  to  make  the  Great  Divide  from  her 
husband  is  an  agonizing  one,  but  the  idyllic  conclusion 
to  the  novel  assures  the  reader  that  there  she  will  find 
true  peace,  happiness  and  love. 

Then  the  prairie  seemed  to  reach  out  its  hand  to  me 
and  give  me  peace.  We  camped,  that  first  night,  in 
the  sheltering  arm  of  a  little  coulee  threaded  by  a 
tiny  stream.  (371) 

The  Prairie  Child  is  a  useful  contrast  to  the 
other  novels  mentioned  in  this  section  because  it 
illustrates  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  prairie  on  a 
certain  type  of  personality  and  the  need  to  escape  from 
them.  However,  it  also  shows  that  escape  is  cowardly 
and  that  a  return  to  the  land  will  produce  greater 
fulfillment.  Here  is  the  recognition  that  the  land  can 
be  a  spiritual  oasis  while  it  is  a  physical  desert. 
Unless  some  kind  of  active  involvement  in  or  commitment 
to  the  land  is  made  a  man's  spirit  and  mind  die  on  the 
prairie.  Neither  Rachel  nor  Philip  Bently  is  prepared 
to  make  this  sacrifice,  but  Brian's  future  is  brighter 
than  theirs  because  he  ijs  prepared  to  do  so.  Chaddie  '  s 
husband  is  as  good  as  lost  because  he  cannot  return  to 
the  ranch.  In  the  other  novels  in  which  there  is  no 
fruitful  journey  the  monotony  of  the  land  has  filtered 
into  the  people's  lives.  The  fact  that  in  some  of  them 
there  is  to  be  a  journey  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
plot  ends  proves  that  the  authors  understood  this 
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monotony  and  that  they  were  attempting  to  examine  the 
causes  of  deadness  and  the  impetus  for  flight  » 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  JOURNEY  AS  ESCAPE ; 

HOME  IS  THE  STRANGER ,  PEACE  SHALL  DESTROY  MANY, 

THE  SMOKING  FLAX 

In  some  novels  in  which  the  journey  is  found  to 
be  necessary? water  is  a  refuge ,  a  place  of  escape  from 
the  terrors  of  the  prairie.  In  The  Kite  Daddy  Sherry's 
trip  "round  the  Horn"  was  a  temporary  release  from  the 
awareness  of  mortality.  In  The  Prairie  Child  Chaddie 1 s 
return  to  the  farm  was  an  escape  from  the  city  and  the 
cruelty  of  her  husband.  In  A  Jest  of  God  James  Doherty 
played  hooky  down  by  the  river  because  he  is  the  hope 
for  a  future  generation  that  will  not  be  tied  to  Manawaka 
as  Rachel  is.  Thus  the  journey  as  a  means  of  escape  is 
not  exclusive  to  the  following  novels,  even  though  it 
is  well  illustrated  in  them. 

In  Edward  McCourt 1 s  Home  Is  the  Stranger  the 
original  reason  for  the  journey  to  water  is  fear  and  the 
desire  for  comfort .  When  Norah  finds  her  home  destroyed 
in  a  bomb  raid  she  turns  in  despair  to  Jim  to  erase  the 
present  through  sexual  love.  The  journey  to  Canada  is 
wrong  because  it  is  not  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  hope 
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and  joy.  Even  the  way  in  which  she  imagines  the  new 
land  is  ominous. 

Only  the  loneliness  of  unbroken  space,  of  mile  upon 
mile  of  field  and  road  and  field  drawing  away  from  the 
centre  in  an  ever-widening  circle  to  an  horizon  distant 
beyond  reckoning.  (8-9) 

The  journey  to  Canada  is  definitely  a  journey  towards 
water,  for  in  describing  the  prairie  Jim  compares  it  to 
the  sea  which  Norah  is  afraid  she  will  miss.  When  the 
small  family  is  travelling  towards  its  home  Jim  reassures 
Norah  by  telling  her  that  there  is  a  river  nearby.  It 
seems  to  symbolize  the  unfamiliar it y  of  her  new  home¬ 
land  for,  unlike  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  it  is  but  a  crack 
in  the  earth,  invisible  until  one  is  on  top  of  it. 

Norah  still  takes  comfort  in  the  fact  of  its  presence, 
though,  because  it  is  a  refuge  in  the  new  strangeness. 

R.  G.  Baldwin  points  out  that  her  mistake  is  seeking 
meaning  in  the  world  of  her  imagination.  Experience 
proves  how  wrong  her  vision  is.  The  function  of  the 
prairie  environment  is  to  be  an  "embodiment  of  reality""*- 
that,  will  test  the  characters.  'Their  conflicts  are 
therefore  not  merely  projected  onto  the  prairie  backdrop 

but  actually  expressed  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to 

2 

the  land  and  its  people."  Norah' s  conflicts  begin  with 
her  resentment  of  the  necessity  to  conform  and  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  her  relationship  to  the  old 
Anderson  place  which  has  been  deserted  by  the  children, 
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her  jealousy  of  Gail  Anderson,  the  lack  of  shared  inter¬ 
ests  with  Jim  and  the  mixture  of  curiosity  and  anger 
that  draws  her  to  the  expatriate  Brian  Malory, 

Baldwin  sums  up  Norah's  experience  so  that  it  relates  to 


everyone  who  feels  like  a  stranger  on  the  prairie 


The  themes  of  loneliness,  exile  and  assimilation, 
monot ony--these  are  persistent  in  McCourt 1 s  regional 
writing,  as  indeed  they  must  be  in  any  study  of  the 
prairie's  peculiar  influence  on  its  people,  especially 
where,  as  McCourt 1  says,  the  'profound  psychological 
experiences  of  newcomers  to  a  frontier  community'  are 
concerned.  The  major  themes  recurrent  in  prairie 
literature  are  accounted  for  when  one  adds  the  conflict 
between  settler  groups,  the  mystical  significance  of 
labour  to  the  prairie  farmer,  and  the  possibilities  for 
change  in  a  'West  free  from  the  restraints  and  conven¬ 


tions  of  an  older  society, ' 
because  they  are  indigenous 
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These  themes  are  recurrent 


Norah  is  not  prepared  for  the  kind  of  elemental  con¬ 
frontation  with  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds 


that  the  prairie  demands.  But  the  prairie  eventually 

strengthens  her,  for  though  she  is  nearly  defeated  at 

one  time,  she  fights  back  to  assert  that  she  can  cope 

both  with  the  land  and  with  her  own  personality. 

His  primary  concern  in  these  books  is  with  people  who 
are  being  tested  by  the  prairie  environment,  sensitive 
people  who  are  experiencing  the  ordeal  of  coming  to 
terms  with  the  land  or  being  crushed  by  it. 

The  first  ordeal  in  which  Norah  must  learn  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  land  is  the  community  picnic  and 
sports  day  in  Twin  Buttes,  It  is  a  blistering  hot  muggy 
day  and  Norah  longs  to  go  to  the  river  she  has  only 
heard  about,  but  Jim  is  enthusiastic  about  playing 
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baseball,  so  she  is  forced  to  talk  socially  to  the  other 
wives.  The  growing  rift  between  husband  and  wife  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Jim  does  not  understand 
her  need,  but  Brian  does.  They  go  together  to  the  river 
which  is  so  beautiful  and  strange  that  Norah  can  hardly 
believe  it  is  real.  Here  Phillip,  who  had  been  sick 
earlier  in  the  day,  can  rest.  Malory  asks  her  if  Jim 
would  like  this  place  and  she  has  to  admit  to  herself 
that  he  would  not.  Here  Brian  kisses  her,  though  she 
does  not  respond.  Apparently  the  river  is  an  anomaly,  a 
place  where  illicit  passion  thrives,  for  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants'  daily  lives.  Significantly, 

Jim  has  not  noticed  their  absence.  The  stream  is  a 
stranger  to  him  because  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  land 
and,  unwittingly,  he  is  cutting  himself  off  from  Norah. 
She  is  already  beginning  to  fly  from  a  life  she  is  too 
cowardly  to  face.  Brian  is  almost  as  bad  as  she  is,  for, 
much  later,  he  suggests  that  they  build  Armstrong  House 
by  the  river.  He  is  pandering  to  her.  Jim  objects 
because  it  would  be  impractical  and  Norah  agrees,  much 
to  Brian's  chagrin.  He  feels  that  the  journey  to  water 
has  been  perverted  from  a  search  for  perfection  and 
fulfillment  in  life  to  a  search  for  indoor  plumbing. 

His  scathing  comment  is  full  of  irony  directed  against 
everyone  who  has  lost  his  ideals. 
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"Water!"  he  said,  "That's  what  it  is--water! 
Water  flushing  down  a  toilet  bowl!" 

His  voice  rose  in  a  great  shout,  "The  American 
Dream.  Indoor  plumbing  in  every  home!"  (158) 

Norah 1 s  timidity  is  exhibited  everywhere,  from 

her  desire  to  close  the  blinds  at  night  to  her  panicky 

encounter  with  a  madman.  Jim  gives  her  a  chance  to 

prove  that  she  can  act  bravely  on  the  land  alone  when 

he  leaves  her  in  charge  for  a  while.  She  welcomes  the 

opportunity  to  prove  that  she  can  be  trusted.  But  fate 

is  against  her.  The  worst  snow  storm  in  twenty  years 

cuts  off  all  lines  of  communication  and  she  is  frozen 

into  a  stupor  of  fear,  going  about  her  work  mechanically, 

hysteria  approaching.  The  snow  is  a  manifestation  of 

the  malevolent  force  that  water  can  have  in  this  land 

if  the  individual  is  not  strong  enough  to  face  it. 

Lines  from  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  come  to  her. 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea.  A  sea  of  white  where  the 
water-snakes  were  snow-snakes  and  there  was  no  colour 
anywhere ,  no  horned  moon  with  one  bright  star  within 
the  nether  tip,  no  bloody  sun  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 
at  noon — only  a  vast  unbroken  whiteness.  .  .  .  (I89) 

When  Brian  finally  arrives  to  help  her  she  is  so  grate¬ 
ful  that  she  insists  he  stay  and  they  are  lovers  for 
the  night ,  Once  again  she  is  seeking  refuge  from  fear 
in  sex.  Phillip  dies  during  the  storm  and  Norah  truly 
knows  that  she  cannot  cope  with  the  prairie. 

Afterwards  Norah  withdraws  further  than  ever 
from  reality  by  fantasizing  about  her  ordeal  and 
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tending  toward  madness.  She  resolves  to  commit  suicide 

by  freezing  in  the  snow.  The  blizzard  represents  the 

chaos  and  total  disorientation  that  are  the  inevitable 

fate  of  a  weak  person  on  the  prairie.  The  imagery 

emphasizes  that  this  is  a  journey  towards  water. 

There  was  a  canal  at  the  end  of  the  street  but  she  did 
not  think  of  it  until  too  late — until  her  feet  trod 
only  space  and  she  fell  down  into  a  great  emptiness. 

The  waters  closed  over  her  head,  they  were  cold,  bitter¬ 
ly  cold,  but  they  did  not  choke  her.  .  .  .  And  she  was 

not  at  peace.  For  Phillip  was  under  the  water  with  her. 
He  was  drowning,  and  she  could  not  find  him.  (258) 

But  she  does  not  die,  and  when  she  recovers  Jim  has  for¬ 
given  her  everything  and  promises  that  they  will  move 
West  to  the  coast  where  there  will  be  mountains,  and 
the  sea  only  ten  miles  away.  Norah  is  ecstatic  until 
she  realizes  that  she  cannot  go,  that  it  would  be  the 
final  blow  for  him.  She  has  learned  something  from  the 
example  of  Gail ,  the  woman  who  mourned  at  her  old  home , 
who  stood  by  her  during  two  emergencies,  and  who  had 
the  courage  to  go  away  with  the  man  she  loved.  Norah 
has  already  made  three  journeys  to  water  out  of  the 
motive  of  fear  and  she  has  begun  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  land.  She  has  been  tested  and  refuses  to  be  crushed. 
To  make  another  journey  would  be  nothing  but  cowardice 
and  she  would  lose  all  chance  of  winning  Jim's,  or  even 
her  own,  respect.  Like  Chaddie  McKail ,  who  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  escape,  Norah  Armstrong  decides  that 
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the  most  noble  course  of  action  is  to  stay.  Already  she 
has  learned  something  and  is  on  the  road  to  finding 
strength,  courage  and  self-respect.  Baldwin  sums  up  her 
resolution  in  his  terms. 

And  when  in  the  end  she  stays  with  her  husband  on  the 
prairies  she  has  loathed,  she  is  doing  no  conventionally 
romantic  and  heroic  thing.  Rather  she  is  coming  to 
terms  with  life  and  finding  inspiration  in  it. 5 

In  Rudy  Wiebe ’ s  Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many  the 
journey  to  water  is  used  as  an  escape,  not  from  the 
narrow-minded  prairie  town,  but  from  the  confining 
strictures  of  an  older  generation.  The  Mennonite 
youth,  epitomized  by  Thom  Wiens,  is  trying  to  find 
meaning  and  relevance  to  its  faith  in  a  world  torn  by 
war  and  prejudice.  The  leaders  of  the  community  are 
the  men  who  crossed  the  sea  from  the  Old  Country  who 
are  determined  to  preserve  their  faith  by  following  all 
of  the  customs  of  the  Fathers.  The  conflict  that  is 
about  to  envelop  the  community  is  foretold  in  the  vig¬ 
nette  in  the  Prelude  to  the  first  section.  Two  boys 
coming  home  from  school  stop  by  the  side  of  a  brook  to 
watch  the  water  but  are  suddenly  gripped  by  the  spirit 
of  springtime. 

The  tow-headed  boy  jerked  suddenly  erect. 

"Let  1 s  go ! " 

"Okay . " 

They  rolled  up  their  pant  legs  and,  after 
grimaced  testing,  eased  their  feet  into  the  frigid 
water.  Shoes  and  sandwiches  were  hastily  stowed  in  a 
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recess  under  the  culvert ,  Brandishing  his  empty  pail, 
the  fair  boy  edged  farther ,  eyes  wild  with  the  pushing 
life  of  spring,  (lO) 

This  is  the  spirit  of  anticipation  and  independence 
which  must  have  inspired  their  fathers  on  arrival  in 
America,  It  should  be  cultivated  because  only  in  that 
way  can  the  promise  of  youth  be  fulfilled.  If  it  is 
not,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  honest  questioning  of 
Thom  and  Joseph  Dueck  will  become  the  open  rebellion  of 
Hank  Unger,  This  journey  is  used  as  a  physical  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  need  for  a  spiritual  and  intellectual 
escape  from  all  forms  of  repression. 

The  subordination  of  the  young  people  is  well 
illust  rated  by  another  physical  journey  to  water. 
Annamarie  Lepp,  the  minister's  daughter,  has  never  seen 
the  Wapiti  River  by  moonlight,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  that  area,  even  though  it  is  only  three  miles 
away.  Women  are  expected  to  keep  busy  in  the  home  and 
not  concern  themselves  with  men's  affairs.  Annamarie 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  when  Thom 
finally  takes  her  there  and  he  becomes  ashamed  of  the 
repression  she  has  undergone.  But  does  not  the  repres¬ 
sion  include  himself  too? 

The  river  below  them,  a  vista  opened  in  their  minds? 
what  else  had  they  missed  and  were  they  missing  at  this 
moment?  (44) 

As  in  the  novel's  Prelude,  once  again  the  journey  to 
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water  symbolizes  a  break  from  the  old  traditions. 
Annamarie ,  like  Joseph  Dueck,  questions  the  morality  of 
staying  out  of  a  war  in  which  everyone  has  something  at 
stake.  Thom  respects  both  these  people  and  the  doubts 
rising  in  his  mind  are  reinforced.  Also,  the  journey 
to  the  Wapiti  is,  as  in  many  other  novels,  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  affection.  They  leave  "and  the  glances  that 
had  met  and  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  on  the  trail 
were  a  covenant  between  them"  (49). 

Even  the  Wapiti-Beaver  Schools  picnic,  which 
takes  place  by  the  side  of  Poplar  Lake,  proves  itself  to 
be  a  break  with  the  old  traditions.  First  of  all  there 
is  the  un-Mennonit e-like  rivalry  and  violence  between 
Herb  Unger  and  Thom.  Still,  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage  done  is  not  known  until  a  church  meeting  is  called 
to  protest  the  use  of  English  instead  of  High  German  in 
a  speech  on  non-participation  given  by  Joseph  Dueck  at 
the  picnic.  His  decision  to  join  the  Restricted  Medical 
Corps  shocks  the  community  and  upsets  Thom  because  it 
confirms  his  growing  distrust  of  the  old  doctrines. 

Youth  must  escape  if  it  is  not  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
blind  acceptance  of  out-dated  rules. 

All  of  these  doubts  seem  to  arise  basically 
because  of  a  lack  of  communicat ion- -because  the  young 
people  know  that  change  is  essential  but  the  old  ones 


, 
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have  left  their  minds  in  the  Old  Country.  At  the  picnic 

Thom  has  a  dream  about  his  personal  confrontation  with 

doubt  that  is  couched  in  the  appropriate  imagery. 

The  lake  was  immense  about  them  like  the  sky;  the  black 
storm  above  had  knocked  them  so  long  it  seemed  they  had 
always  been  beaten  bruisingly.  The  others  had  vanished; 
he  alone  was  left  to  the  waves'  heave  and  drop.  . 

(27) 

He  must  ignore  the  sterile  minds  of  the  elders  and  begin 
to  make  his  own  decisions,  even  if  the  sensation  does 
resemble  drowning.  Disruption  and  tragedy  come  to  the 
community  because  the  young  are  not  allowed  to  think  for 
themselves,  break  the  old  traditions  or  make  the  journey 
to  water.  Herman  Paetkau  can  rebel  by  marrying  a  half- 
breed  girl  and  Razia  Tantamount  can  wreak  havoc  among 
the  young  men  because  these  people  are  not  taught  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  outside  world.  They  are 
therefore  doomed  to  a  stagnation  as  deadly  as  the 
Bentleys'  if  they  do  not  change  soon.  The  final  blow 
to  the  old  way  of  life  comes  when  Deacon  Block's  un¬ 
married  daughter,  Elizabeth,  dies  in  childbirth.  She 
has  tried  to  make  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  escape 
from  repression,  but  she  dies  for  her  effort  just  as 
Joseph  and  Herman  are  exiled  for  theirs.  Instead  of 
letting  the  others  know  the  truth  about  his  own  failure, 
the  Deacon  lies.  Elizabeth  has  willingly  made  her  own 
metaphorical  journey  to  water  which  gave  her  both  life 
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and  death,  but  Block  is  too  much  a  part  of  the  past  ever 
to  make  a  similar  journey.  It  is  better  that  she  die 
having  made  the  journey  than  that  she  continue  to  live 
as  her  father  does,  not  recognizing  his  own  hypocrisy. 
Thom  has  seen  every  weakness  and  is  determined  that  he 
will  not  be  lost  in  conformity.  He  knows  that  he  must 
escape  because  the  two  journeys  to  water — with  Annamarie 
and  in  his  dream— and  the  example  of  Elizabeth's  desper¬ 
ate  thrust  for  a  different  life,  have  taught  him  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  youth  to  change.  He  will  go  back 
across  the  sea  to  the  Old  Country  to  fight,  as  Joseph 
Dueck  is  doing,  for  the  new  way  of  life  that  the  new 
country  demands.  The  pillars  of  the  community  such  as 
Deacon  Block  will  never  again  be  allowed  to  crumble  and 
fall  because  each  generation  will  make  its  own  journey 
to  water,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  men  who  understand  the 
need  . 

In  Robert  Stead's  Smoking  Flax  the  motive  for 
the  journey  to  water  changes  through  the  course  of  the 
book  from  a  desire  to  escape  to  a  desire  to  settle  down 
beside  the  water  and  create  an  idyllic  life  from  which 
there  will  be  no  need  to  escape.  Cal  and  Reed  Beach 
begin  the  journey  West  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  new  home 
where  Reed  can  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  story 
of  his  birth  and  where  Cal  can  regain  his  health, 
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threatened  by  life  in  the  city.  In  this  book,  then,  the 
'order'  sought  is  the  natural  one,  in  which  the  prairie 
is  viewed  as  a  garden  filled  with  shining  lakes  and 
broad  rivers.  The  city  is  unwholesome  and  perverted,  as 
it  is  in  The  Yoke  of  Life.  Cal  already  looks  instinct¬ 
ively  to  the  water  for  guidance  in  the  way  to  live  his 
lif e  . 

The  river,  swollen  with  the  spring  overflows  of  the 
prairie  sloughs,  muttered  gurglingly  at  his  feet.  Into 
its  black  tide  he  looked  as  though  it  could  give, 
perhaps,  some  answer  to  the  mystery  of  life.  (29) 

Cal's  motives  for  journeying  to  the  prairie  are  commend¬ 
able  because  he  wants  to  impose  some  order  on  the  chaos 

of  western  life  by  improving  farm  management  and  the 

£ 

lot  of  the  women.  However,  he  learns  later  that  he 
has  already  been  perverted  by  the  city  and  must  be 
careful  with  his  improvements.  Cal's  first  trial 
occurs  when  he,  Reed  and  Annie  Frawdic  go  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  lake.  When  Annie  urges  that  they  be  "a 
child"  (130)  and  go  wading  like  Reed  he  agrees  because 
he  does  not  realize  the  significance  of  the  communion 
thus  established  between  them.  He  does,  however,  when 
Minnie  arrives  at  the  lake  with  a  young  man  and  immedi¬ 
ately  assumes  that  there  must  be  some  understanding 
between  people  who  go  wading  together.  A  connection 
between  water  and  the  female  principle  is  made,  while 
Minnie  and  Cal's  affection  is  tested  by  the  encounter. 
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Contentment  ends  abruptly  when  Jackson  Stake 
returns  to  reveal  that  he  is  Reed's  father.  As  in  the 
case  of  Norah  Armstrong,  a  journey  to  water  is  contem¬ 
plated  because  of  the  desire  to  escape  from  an  unpleasant 
truth.  It  is  not  that  Cal  is  too  weak  to  face  the  land, 
as  Norah  is,  but  that  he  is  temporarily  too  weak  to  face 
another  human  being.  He  is  being  tested  and  found 
wanting  because  he  has  absorbed  enough  of  the  evil 
atmosphere  of  the  city  to  contemplate  murder.  Cal  is  a 
newcomer  who  does  not  yet  realize  that  city  values  can¬ 
not  be  applied  to  the  country,  that  the  natural  order 
has  its  own  rules.  In  his  desperation  Cal  plans  to  ask 
Jackie  to  go  fishing  with  him,  ostensibly  to  talk 
things  over,  but  actually  to  drown  him.  He  decides  not 
to  make  this  false  journey  to  water,  one  that  would  ruin 
all  his  chances  for  happiness  on  the  prairie.  Further- 

r 

more,  Annie  Fawdic  teaches  him  that  he  must  have  faith 
in  the  smoking  flax,  somebody  "who  just  makes  himself 
an  outrageous  nuisance  in  the  world.  To  spare  such  a 
thing  in  the  hope  that,  for  all  its  offensiveness,  it 
may  some  day  burst  into  redeeming  flame — that  takes 
faith  as  well  as  sympathy"  (218-219).  She  knows  that 
the  natural  order  demands  that  Jackson  be  allowed  to 
live  because  he  still  may  be  saved.  The  values  of  the 
city  that  demand  that  everything  and  every  man  be 


, 
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profitable  no  longer  apply  here.  Thus  Cal  gives  up 
Minnie  as  well  as  the  evil  journey  in  order  to  save  the 
smoking  flax. 

In  fact  it  is  Minnie  who  saves  her  brother  from 
the  lake  because  she  is  associated  with  the  beauty  and 
love  which  belong  to  the  lake’s  true  ’natural’  character. 
Minnie  represents  the  noble  aspects  of  life,  whose 
principles  Cal  follows.  Cal  had  dreamed  of  building  a 
cabin  down  by  the  lake  where  he  and  Minnie  could  live 
simply  and  cheaply,  providing  for  themselves.  This 
vision  haunts  him  and  confirms  the  association  between 
woman  and  water. 

For  an  instant  a  vision  of  a  simple  cabin  by  the  shore 
of  a  lake,  with  a  typewriter  under  the  trees  and  Minnie 
Stake  singing  from  somewhere  in  the  house,  framed  itself 
like  a  picture  in  the  eye  of  his  imagination.  .  .  .  This 

was  the  price;  the  dethroning  of  that  vision,  casting 
it  down  and  out  even  from  the  inmost  chambers  of  his 
dreams;  this  was  the  price  he  had  bargained  with  himself 
to  pay  that  the  sleeping  boy  at  his  side  might  grow  up 
unashamed.  (242) 

The  virtue  extolled  here  is  the  same  one  found  in 
Dennison  Grant — self  sacrifice.  It  looks  as  if  Cal  has 
given  up  ever  going  to  the  lake  rather  than  make  a 
journey  that  would  only  end  in  sin.  He  certainly  can¬ 
not  change  things  until  Minnie  recognizes  his  courage  in 
deliberately  leaving  his  dream,  fleeing  once  again  into 
the  wilderness,  in  order  to  protect  her  from  pain. 


When  she  forgives  him  for  apparently  deserting  her  the 
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dream  quickly  comes  true  in  the  idyll  of  peace  and  love 
and  hope  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  book.  Cal  came 
West  to  go  through  two  trials  of  character,  and  a  trial 
of  the  values  of  the  human  order,  which  result  in  the 
establishment  of  the  values  of  the  natural  order  and  of 
the  health  and  security  he  had  always  wanted.  If  he 
had  continued  to  flee  he  would  have  lost  something  truly 
valuable.  Now  a  fruitful  journey  to  water  can  be  made 
out  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  unfruitful  one. 

Water  represents  all  the  things  that  the  prairie 
is  not  because  it  is  cool,  wet,  fertile,  feminine  and 
always  changing  whereas  the  prairie  is  hot,  dry, 
sterile,  masculine  and  changeless.  Naturally  then,  it 
will  be  used  by  novelists  as  a  place  to  which  to  escape 
from  everything  that  is  wrong  on  the  prairie ,  It  can 
be  either  a  cowardly  act,  as  in  the  case  of  Norah,  or  a 
brave  act,  as  in  the  case  of  Thom,  or  a  mistaken  act, 
as  in  the  case  of  Cal.  Because  the  prairie  is  the 
antithesis  of  water  it  is  also  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  a  journey  to  water  will  clear  the  mind  of  the  cob¬ 
webs  created  by  the  land  so  that  it  receives  a  sudden 
understanding,  Thom  sees  the  light  and  realizes  that 
he  must  leave.  The  next  group  of  novels  is  one  in 
which  the  journey  to  water  ends  in  some  kind  of  revela¬ 


tion  of  truth. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  WATERS  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT  t 
THE  STONE  ANGEL,  THE  YOKE  OF  LIFE , 

A  CANDLE  TO  LIGHT  THE  SUN,  WILD  GEESE,  GRAIN 

The  journey  can  serve  an  important  function  in 
the  lives  of  the  major  characters  because  it  causes  them 
to  learn  the  truth  about  themselves  and  about  the  way 
they  have  lived  their  lives,  Thom  learns  that  he  must 
break  from  the  strictures  of  the  past  and  Cal  learns 
that  it  is  better  to  nurture  the  smoking  flax  than  to 
flee  from  it .  In  almost  every  novel  the  journey  to 
water  is  certain  to  be  related  to  some  significant 
revelation.  Like  knights  who  set  out  in  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  only  the  most  worthy  aspirants  arrive  at 
their  goal,  the  climax  of  their  lives,  but  everyone 
makes  the  attempt.  It  is  interesting  that  the  end  of 
the  journey  and  the  end  of  a  person’s  life  often  coin¬ 
cide.  Either  knowledge  only  comes  to  a  person  at  death 
when  it  is  too  late  to  change  anything,  or,  once  Truth 
is  revealed,  there  is  little  need  to  continue  living. 

A  person's  whole  life  in  these  novels  is  a  journey  to¬ 
wards  the  waters  of  enlightenment ,  but  even  when  there 
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is  no  death  the  journey  to  water  can  hardly  fail  to 
foretell  an  increased  understanding  of  life. 

Joseph  Campbell  points  out  another  way  in  which 
water  is  associated  with  a  climactic  movement.  This 
time  it  comes  at  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  life. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  the  suggestion  of  a  struggle 
and  of  victory  for  those  who  can  assert  their  strength 
in  a  crisis.  In  mythology  water  imagery  is  related  to 
the  motif  of  the  birth  trauma  as  an  archetype  of  trans¬ 
formation  because  of  its  connection  with  an  escape  from 
the  amniotic  fluid. 

[This  trauma]  floods  with  considerable  emotional  effect 
the  brief  moment  of  loss  of  security  and  threat  of  death 
that  accompanies  any  crisis  of  radical  change . 1 

In  prairie  novels  the  threat  of  loss  or  of  death  often 

leads  to  revelation  for  those  who  have  made  the  journey 

to  water. 

In  Margaret  Laurence ' s  The  Stone  Angel  Hagar 
Shipley  makes  a  journey  to  water  that  involves  a  review 
of  her  life  and  her  mistakes,  necessary  before  she  dies. 
The  original  cause  for  the  journey  is  her  unwillingness 
to  be  put  in  a  home  for  the  aged  by  her  son  and  daughter- 
in-law.  Hagar  is  a  stubborn,  short-tempered  but 
indomitable  old  woman  who  wants  to  escape  captivity. 

She  desires  freedom  but  is  slowly  being  engulfed  by 
death  and  by  a  huge,  earth-bound  body  that  she  can 
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neither  control  nor  ignore.  She  is  identified  with  the 
land  itself,  in  which  she  has  dwelt  for  ninety  years. 

Her  skin  is  "powdery  as  blown  dust  when  the  rains 
failed"  (5^)*  Hagar  suffers  mental  as  well  as  physical 
tortures,  though,  for  she  is  plagued  by  the  knowledge 
that  her  pride  and  ill  temper  have  ruined  her  own  life 
and  made  the  lives  of  her  loved  ones — husband  Bram  and 
their  two  sons,  even  her  drowned  brother- -needlessly 
painful.  As  she  struggles  with  her  body  her  mind  wanders 
back  over  the  years  to  reconstruct  the  past  that  has 
made  the  present  what  it  is.  She  is  alone  in  this,  as 

each  of  us  is  finally  alone  with  our  conscience  and  our 

past  at  death.  "Each  of  us  lives  in  our  own  night ,  a 

drugged  semi-sleep  in  which  we  darkly  swim,  sometimes 
floating  up  to  the  surface  where  the  voices  are"  (273~ 
27^) •  Already  she  sees  herself  as  "swimming"  through 
life  . 

Once  before  Hagar  had  asserted  her  independence 
from  her  drunken  husband  by  selling  the  family  treasures 
and  going  to  Vancouver  to  work.  That  journey  to  water 
had  alienated  her  from  her  son  John.  As  this  memory 
returns  and  Marv  and  Doris  threaten  to  send  her  to 
Silverthreads ,  Hagar  resolves  to  make  another  journey 
to  water  to  prove  her  independence  again.  And  so  she 
makes  her  difficult  way  to  "The  Point"  on  the  sea  where 
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she  is  able  to  take  care  of  herself  for  a  few  days. 

There  she  dreams  of  calling  for  help  and  of  drowning. 

Although  she  does  not  consciously  acknowledge  the 

approach  of  death  her  body  seems  to  recognize  it. 

Some  gill-netter  passing  the  point  might  catch  an  echo, 
perhaps,  and  wonder  if  he's  imagined  it  or  if  it  could 
be  the  plaintive  voices  of  the  drowned,  calling  through 
the  brown  kelp  that’s  stopped  their  mouths,  in  the  deep 
and  barnacled  places  where  their  green  hair  ripples  out 
and  snags  on  the  green  deep  rocks.  Now  I  could  fancy 
myself  there  among  them,  tiaraed  with  starfish  thorny 
and  purple,  braceleted  with  shells  linked  on  limp 
chains  of  weed,  waiting  until  my  encumbrance  of  flesh 
floated  clean  away  and  I  was  free  and  skeletal  and  could 
journey  with  tides  and  fishes.  (l62) 

In  this  passage  the  paradox  of  the  sea  as  both  a  death¬ 
giving  and  a  life-restoring  element  is  explicit.  Drown¬ 
ing  is  very  nearly  a  beautiful  experience  for  she  will 
be  "tiaraed"  and  "braceleted"  and,  most  important  for  a 
woman  who  loves  freedom  and  is  bound  too  closely  to  the 
mortal  earth,  she  will  be  freed  of  encumbrance  to  journey 
wherever  she  wants.  Hagar  is  dreaming  of  undergoing  a 
sea-change,  a  metamorphosis  out  of  her  land-born  self 
into  the  beautiful  and  happy  creature  she  never  was. 

The  sea  has  become  the  fulfillment  of  her  life.  This  is 
reflected  in  a  change  of  mental  attitude  that  has  her 
reciting  an  old  nursery  rhyme  about  the  death  of  a 
heroine  which  for  some  reason  gives  her  courage. 

Old  Meg  was  brave  as  Margaret  Queen, 

And  tall  as  Amazon; 

An  old  red  blanket  coat  she  wore, 
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A  ship  hat  had  she  on; 

God  rest  her  aged  bones  somewhere  .  .  . 

She  died  full  long  agone .  (163) 

Much  later,  in  the  hospital  as  she  imagines  death  to  be 

a  type  of  drowning,  she  wants  to  hear  a  joyful  hymn. 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell , 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  joyful  voice. 

Him  serve  with  mirth,  His  praise  forth  tell; 

Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoice.  (291-292) 

There  will  be  no  more  misery  in  her  life.  While  her 
body  is  approaching  death  she  is  being  prepared  psycho¬ 
logically,  partly  because  of  her  experience  of  both 
life  and  death  by  the  sea-shore.  Later  on,  Hagar 
counts  her  flight  as  one  of  the  two  really  free  things 
she  has  done  in  her  life,  "a  joke  only  as  all  victories 
are,  the  paraphernalia  being  unequal  to  the  event's 

reach"  (307). 

It  is  because  of  something  learned  in  the  old 
cannery  by  the  sea  that  Hagar  is  able  to  perform  her 
second  free  act.  The  journey  is  necessary  in  order  to 
exorcise  the  last  cramping  influences  of  prairie  life 
and  also  to  get  rid  of  her  own  selfishness.  Because  of 
her  proper  childhood  in  Manawaka,  always  ruled  by  "what 
people  would  think,"  she  was  never  able  to  "rejoice"  in 
anything  (292)  and  this  she  now  knows  is  the  tragedy  of 
her  life.  Now  her  sympathies  are  suddenly  extended  to 
something  outside  herself.  She  feels  sorry  for  the 
gull  that  is  trapped  and  hurt  in  the  building  and 
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identifies  with  it. 

I  may  be  swept  outward  like  a  gull,  blown  by  a  wind  too 
strong  for  it,  forced  into  the  rough  sea,  held  under  and 
drawn  fathoms  down  into  depths  as  still  and  cold  as 
black  glass,  (235) 

She  is  beginning  to  realize  that  each  of  us  dies  drown¬ 
ing  in  his  own  little  pool  of  self  and,  before  it  is  too 
late,  she  attempts  to  incorporate  a  little  more  sympathy, 
and  perhaps  even  joy,  into  her  life.  The  name  of  the 
man  who  helps  her  to  do  this,  Murray  Ferney  Lees,  may 
even  be  significant,  since  she  has  come  to  the  lees  of 
her  life  and  is  trying  to  recapture  the  ferns  of  lost 
youth.  She  proves  her  pity  for  his  story  about  his 
son's  death  by  telling  of  her  own  loss.  Her  stone  angel 
personality  is  finally  broken  down  and  the  spirit  is 
freed  from  the  massive  body.  The  understanding  gained 
during  the  night  1 s  encounter  will  stand  her  in  good 
stead  later  in  the  hospital .  There  she  performs  the 
second  truly  free  act  of  her  life.  When  Marv  visits 
her  she  can  release  him  from  any  feelings  of  guilt  by 
telling  him  that  he  has  been  a  better  son  than  John, 

This  is  (in  her  estimation)  a  lie,  but  one  said  with  the 
best  of  intentions, 

Hagar 1 s  journey  to  water  is  a  journey  to 
death,  a  death  eased  by  a  new  understanding  of  life. 

The  voyage  to  water  is  essential  in  making  her  psycho¬ 
logically  prepared  for  the  end  because  by  the  water's 
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edge  she  can  review  the  past ,  rectify  mistakes  as  well 
as  possible,  understand  what  she  has  done  wrong  and  thus 
face  death  graciously.  Death  is  now  the  joyful  experi¬ 
ence  that  she  missed  during  life.  The  prairie  forced 
her  to  go  to  the  water  but  there  she  proved  to  be  as 
hardy  as  anything  her  husband  or  the  prairie  could  have 
wished , 

Frederick  Philip  Grove ' s  The  Yoke  of  Life  is 
the  story  of  a  boy  growing  up,  his  attempts  to  come  to 
terms  with  life  and  the  final  resolution  when  he  faces 
death.  As  in  The  Stone  Angel  Len  Sterner1 s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  his  life  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  to  water.  He  admits  that  his  whole  life  has 
been  directed  to  this  goal.  He  has  always  had  but 
three  ambitions s  to  possess  all  knowledge,  to  see  the 
Lake  and  to  possess  Lydia  Hausman  (298), 

The  land  is  Len's  biggest  enemy ;  it  strangles 
his  intellectual  curiosity  by  demanding  every  ounce  of 
his  strength  just  to  stay  alive.  Even  the  water  on 
the  land,  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  nurture  the 
best  that  is  in  him,  is  against  him.  Instead  of  life- 
giving  rain,  the  heavens  provide  hail  and  a  storm  which 
twice  force  Len  to  go  into  civilization  in  order  to 
support  the  farm.  But  this  is  even  worse  than  being  on 
the  land,  for  he  is  quickly  disillusioned  both  with 
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learning  and  with  women.  Len 1 s  encounters  with  sex  are 

not  happy  ones  and  he  soon  begins  to  identify  the  fall 

of  man  with  sexual  intercourse.  When  he  learns  that 

Lydia  is  a  whore  his  last  support  is  gone.  There  is 

no  sense  in  continuing  life,  Nesbitt  points  out  that 

in  Grove's  "The  Seasons"  the  departure  from  the  city  is 

an  escape  from  its  nightmare  into  reality.  In  the 

country  there  are  love,  passion,  political  revolt, 

nature  lovers  and  especially  a  re-discovery  of  the 

2 

meaning  of  the  body. 

The  journey  through  a  narrow  passage  to  the 
lake  has  sexual  connotations.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  intercourse,  like  water,  has  paradoxical  associa¬ 
tions  with  death,  fertility,  cleansing  and  catharsis. 
This  type  of  journey  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
story  from  a  mythological  point  of  view  because  it 
relates  to  the  birth  trauma  and  the  fear  that  accompan¬ 
ies  the  passage. 

In  the  imagery  of  mythology  and  religion  this  birth  (or 
more  often  rebirth)  theme  is  extremely  prominent ;  in 
fact,  every  threshold  passage — not  only  this  from  the 
darkness  of  the  womb  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  also 
those  from  childhood  to  adult  life  and  from  the  light 
of  the  world  to  whatever  mystery  of  darkness  may  lie 
beyond  the  portal  of  death — is  comparable  to  a  birth 
and  has  been  ritually  represented  practically  every¬ 
where,  through  an  imagery  of  re-entry  into  the  womb . ^ 

The  passage  to  enlightenment  is  represented  in  litera¬ 
ture  by  a  journey  to  water  which  might  reach  its  climax 
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in  the  arrival  at  adult  life  or  in  the  moment  of  death. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  the  women  who  appear 

as  guardians  or  manifestations  of  water  "may  represent 

either  its  life- threatening  or  its  life-furthering 

4 

aspect.”  Lydia  is  both  of  these  things  because  her 

sinfulness  has  all  but  destroyed  Len,  Yet  she  is  still 

symbolic  of  all  the  beauty  embodied  in  his  visions — the 
human  correlative  of  his  artistic  goal  in  life.  Lydia 
herself  is  transformed  into  a  vision  in  his  mind;  even 
when  she  has  become  a  prostitute  in  Winnipeg,  the 
vision  remains  more  real  than  the  person,  and  Len1 s 
life  ambition  resolves  into  an  attempt  to  reunite  the 
vision  and  the  girl.^ 

The  Lake,  "as  distant  and  wonderful  as  fairyland"  (9)? 
is  his  goal  because  there  he  can  consummate  his  love 
and  feel  that  he  has  grasped  life's  important  truths. 

He  has  hoped  and  been  disappointed  and  now  he  knows 
that  only  love  really  matters.  This  water  is  the  source 
of  both  life  and  death.  Len  and  Lydia  experience  a 
heavy  fatalistic  atmosphere  brooding  over  them  and  yet 
Len  feels  that  it  is  still  a  place  of  refuge  from  his 
spiritual  confusion  because  they  have  established  a  new 
relationship  built  on  co-operation,  mutual  respect  and 
silent  communication.  The  wilderness  and  even  the 
chattering  rocks  of  the  mysterious  Lake  are  better  than 
the  "turbid  waters"  of  his  sexual  instincts  and  the 
"maelstrom"  of  the  city  (275) •  Campbell  points  out 
that  the  combination  of  water  and  wind  can  have  sexual 
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Water  and  wind,  matter  and  spirit,  life  and  its  genera¬ 
tors  these  pairs  of  opposites  are  fused  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  life?  and  their  world-creating  juncture  may  be 
represented  elementally,  as  .  .  .  in  the  image  of  a 

divine  male  and  female  in  sexual  embrace. 

The  worldly  Lydia  is  purified  and  transformed  into  an 

elemental  sensual  being,  free  to  follow  her  natural 

inclination  rather  than  the  artificial  customs  of  the 

city.  "As  soon  as  the  initial  lack  of  familiarity  had 

worn  off,  she  seemed  naturally  to  take  to  the  water  as 

Len  took  to  horses  and  other  animals"  (327) ♦  Once  the 

vision  is  consummated  Len1 s  last  wish  is  to  preserve  it 

in  death,  where  they  can  never  be  separated  and  Lydia 

can  never  be  stained.  In  this  one  act  he  has  achieved 

all  that  he  ever  wanted  from  lifes  he  has  travelled  to 

the  Lake  and  experienced  the  peace  and  joy  that  the  land 

was  never  able  to  give  him?  he  has  possessed  Lydia;  he 

has  attained  the  highest  knowledge  that  man  is  capable 

of--that  of  death.  In  their  last  embrace  as  Len  and 

Lydia  are  drowned  in  the  storm-tossed  lake  they  are 

"hypnotised  .  .  .  into  an  ecstasy  beyond  that  of  a  mere 

human  union"  (353).  The  journey  to  water  here  then  is 

definitely  the  cause  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  revelation 

which  can  only  be  followed  by  death.  It  is[  the  meaning 

of  Len's  life  because  it  is  the  goal,  he  has  set  for 

himself  and  because  it  contains  within  itself  all  the 

knowledge  that  he  can  ever  hope  to  have  about  what  and 
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who  he  is, 

Patricia  Blondal 1 s  A  Candle  to  Light  the  Sun  is 
unusual  because  the  hero  does  not  make  a  journey  to 
water  himself.  Instead,  he  watches  the  journeys  that 
others  make,  all  of  which  contain  a  single  significant 
revelation  enabling  him  to  reorganize  his  life  on  the 
basis  of  his  knowledge  of  those  journeys.  An  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  to  Brian  0 1 Connal ' s  life  might  be  made 
here.  Both  he  and  David  are  trying  to  establish  a 
sense  of  identity  in  a  threatening  environment.  Both 
seek  out  a  man  to  emulate,  Brian's  father  is  dead,  so 
he  follows  the  example  of  his  uncle,  who  shows  him  how 
the  journey  to  water  can  help  him.  Miss  Blondal ' s 
insight  is  much  more  penetrating,  for  she  sees  that  this 
imitation  of  another  person  is  the  surest  method  of 
denying  one's  own  personal  identity.  All  hope  of 
freedom  has  been  abandoned  to  the  need  for  security. 

Each  man  must  accept  himself  as  he  is,  without  artificial 
additions  from  others.  The  episode  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  when  the  death  of  the  King,  the  father  of 
his  country,  is  announced,  shows  that  the  whole  community 
is  infected  with  the  idol-worship  that  causes  a  man  to 
adopt  the  character  of  his  god.  David  and  Darcy  both 
do  this.  David  sees  that  his  hero  is  made  of  plaster 
when  he  realizes  that  Gavin  Ross's  journey  to  water  was 
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a  false  one,  that  it  made  him  live  a  lie.  After  this 
realization  David  is  strong  enough  to  reach  within  him¬ 
self  for  resources  which  he  had  always  failed  to  use  when 
he  was  pursuing  someone  else's  identity.  But  when  Darcy 
realizes  that  he  is  living  through  David  he  has  no  inner 
strength  with  which  to  support  himself.  Rather  than 
continue  living  another  man's  life,  he  dies, 

David's  "threatening  environment"  is  a  town  in 
which  none  of  the  journeys  to  water  are  productive  or 
enlightening.  Nothing  good  is  ever  accomplished  in 
Mouse  Bluffs  5  it  is  every  bit  as  paralyzing  as  Manawaka. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  novel  makes  the  reader  feel  that 
it  is  impossible  ever  to  discover  "saving  dimensions  of 
self"  here.  The  emptiness  of  the  characters  may  account 
in  part  for  the  confusion  of  the  book,  because  there  is 
nothing  tangible  about  them  to  hang  on  to.  The  need 
for  water  in  the  Yeates '  shack  necessitates  Phoebe's 
parading  before  Reese  Todd  every  Sunday.  David's 
expedition  with  the  Backhouses  to  Clear  Lake  ends  in 
Solveg's  divorce  from  her  husband  and  subsequent  re¬ 
marriage.  Jack  Yeates  is  knifed  by  Matt  Henderson  down 
by  the  creek  for  his  ill-treatment  of  his  children. 

Muriel  Newman  slips  away  out  of  the  pain  of  this  life 
into  the  rain.  This  is  a  place  peculiarly  filled  with 
sickness,  death,  disease,  cruelty  and  perversion.  Its 
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admiration  is  given  primarily  to  Gavin  Ross,  not  because 
his  position  as  doctor  earns  him  respect,  but  because  he 
is  the  representative  of  another  man  of  whom  they  were 
once  in  awe,  Sir  Richard  Rashleigh.  Gavin's  journey  to 
the  waters  of  Mouse  Bluffs  is  important  because  the 
citizens  are  living  through,  him.  If  he  succeeds  in 
fathoming  the  mystery  of  self,  they  will  all  benefit 
from  his  experience  vicariously.  David  Newman  at  first 
does  as  the  others  are  doing.  Eventually,  however,  he 
learns,  with  Darcy's  aid,  that  his  search  for  a  father 
is  meaningless  to  his  "precocious  selfhood."  He  must 
discover  that  without  help.  His  search  for  a  father  is 
a  journey  to  water  as  Darcy  points  out  very  succinctly. 

"Uncle  Gavin.  The  paternal  image-country 
doctor.  The  whole  town  running  up  to  the  well  with 
their  sloppy  buckets  and  always  coming  away  empty,  yet 
always  going  back,  always  hoping." 

[David  says,]  "All  they  go  for  is  water." 

"You  kill  me !  What  do  you  go  f or--the  elixir 
of  life?  You  go  for  the  same  damned  thing  they  do— on 
a  grand  scale.  Just  a  man.  Sane  and  solid  right  down 
to  his  ankle  bones.  But  the  myth  persists."  (238) 

The  ordinariness  of  what  he  finds  in  Gavin's  well 

teaches  David  that  he  must  look  elsewhere  for  direction. 

Near  the  end  of  the  book  David  begins  to  realize 
some  of  the  pain  of  Gavin's  life.  The  journey  across 
the  sea  to  the  new  land  had  never  ended  for  Gavin,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  always  travelling  and  never 
actually  a  part  of  Mouse  Bluffs  life.  Christine  had 
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chosen  him  to  be  her  husband  because  she  felt  he  would 


fit  in  properly  with  the  Rashleigh  house.  "What  non¬ 
sense.  Sir  Richard's  house,  like  Sir  Richard,  belonged 
to  the  river  in  which  all  Mouse  Bluffs  bathed"  (215). 
Mouse  Bluffs  bathes  in  the  reflected  glow  of  his 
personality.  The  river  soon  owned  Gavin  as  well.  He 
could  never  assert  his  own  personality  because  he  was 
expected  to  carry  on  the  old  man’s  traditions.  The 
townspeople  try  to  identify  with  Sir  Richard  through 
Gavin.  He  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  impossibility 
and  the  frustration  of  trying  to  live  another  man’s  life. 
This  is  the  most  important  lesson  in  the  book,  one  that 
David  must  learn  at  the  end  after  an  agonizing  experi¬ 
ence.  The  flash  of  underst anding  occurs  when  he  sees 
that  Gavin’s  journey  to  the  river  was  the  greatest  mis¬ 
take  of  his  life. 

He  understood  now  something  of  the  pain  of  the  old  man’s 
journey.  He  had  not  desired  that  it  should  be  a  circl¬ 
ing  back,  out  of  Glasgow  and  back  to  Glasgow.  He  had 
sought  to  root  himself  in  Sir  Richard's  vision  and  Sir 
Richard’s  line,  but  Sir  Richard’s  house  and  Sir  Richard's 
river  had  defeated  him.  His  throat  ached  for  the  old 
man,  trying  to  plunge  back  across  time  into  that 
marriage  that  the  river  had  destroyed.  (2 26) 

Gavin  first  made  the  journey  to  water  so  that  he  could 

step  into  another  man's  shoes.  The  drowning  of  Tina 

shatters  Christine  because  she  no  longer  has  a  child 

through  whom  she  can  live.  The  river  destroys  whatever 

confidence  they  each  have  in  themselves,  and  thus  ends 

their  union  in  marriage. 
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The  stages  of  Christine's  involvement  with  the 
river  are  very  interesting.  Since  Tina's  death  she  has 
swum  nude  in  the  stinking  and  polluted  river  every  day. 
The  first  impulse  that  brought  her  to  the  river  was 
that  she  imagined  Tina  was  still  there,  floating, 
waiting  for  her  mother  to  come  to  her  because  she  was 
lonely.  Then  later  she  realizes  that  Tina's  flesh  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  river. 

Now  Christine  did  not  visit  the  child.  She  bathed  in 
the  great  fullness  of  Tina.  Each  molecule  of  water, 
each  animal  and  fish,  had  been  made  Tina  in  the  sharing- 
out  ....  Tina  had  helped  God  in  his  work  of  building 
the  river's  people.  (210) 

Because  she  believes  Tina's  body  has  never  been  found 
she  can  commune  with  the  dead.  One  of  the  best  passages 
in  the  book  describes  Christine's  daily  experience  in 
the  river. 

The  river  and  forgetfulness.  Black  and  warm  and  waiting. 
To  lie  floating  and  watch  the  indifferent  moon,  sink 
gently,  let  the  watery  stars  lie  like  cold  wet  coins 
against  the  eyes,  then,  never  knowing  why,  resist! 

Throw  the  body  in  an  ecstasy  of  effort  up  the  low  black 
road.  Perhaps  tonight.  At  least  the  point  sought,  the 
point  of  choice.  A  terrible  lust  grew  in  her  to  dive 
straight  to  that  moment  where  unmeeting  heart  and  brain 
might  join  once  and  for  all  in  a  frenzied  squeal  of 
panic,  to  see  if  she  were  ready  yet.  .  .  .  Each  time 

so  brutal  that  the  last  time  remained  the  only  time, 
she  had  clawed  on  all  fours  up  the  bank  to  lie  panting 
and  weeping  and  vomiting  river,  while  the  clever  night 
dispassionately  looked  down  on  the  worthless  thing  it 
had  won  back.  (103) 

The  river  means  both  life  and  death  to  her  as  it  does 
to  Hagar  Shipley.  Frank  W.  Watt  says  that  the  play  of 
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the  life-urge  against  the  death-urge  in  the  novel  is  the 

one  thing  that  redeems  it  from  being  completely  unbe- 

7 

lievable  and  ruinous.  The  river  that  killed  her  child 
has  become  Christine's  life.  When  she  learns  that 
Tina's  body  has  been  found  and  buried  long  ago  she  is 
furious  and  begins  to  hate  her  husband  for  having  taken 
this  one  comfort  away  from  her.  Tina  has  become  almost 
an  extension  of  her  mother,  a  reincarnation  through 
which  she  can  live  again  as  she  never  could  with  a 
living  child.  Christine  has  the  family  sickness  of 
trying  to  live  another  person's  life.  This  is  all  part 
of  David's  boyhood  experience,  something  that  he  must 
place  in  perspective  with  his  new  knowledge.  He  proves 
that  he  has  learned  the  true  value  of  an  individual  when 
he  continues  to  care  about  Gavin  even  though  he  is  a 
sick  and  embittered  old  man,  no  longer  a  hero. 
Christine's  resentment  over  Tina  cuts  her  off  from  ever 
having  a  loving  relationship  with  her  husband  because 
she  still  wants  to  live  vicariously. 

After  first  understanding  Gavin's  failure  in 
terms  of  his  journey  to  water,  water  that  owned  him 
because  he  was  not  living  his  own  life,  David  has  the 
key  to  Darcy's  enigma,  and  then  to  himself.  Ross  is 
dead  and  he  still  does  not  know  his  real  father.  He 
realizes  that  his  search  was  only  an  escape  from  being 


involved  in  life 
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Now,  having  failed,  he  had  no  father,  only  his  own 
identity.  A  father's  love?  Ian  knew  it  was  never  a 
father  I  sought.  Darcy  too?  There's  no  elixir  of  life, 
just  water  in  that  well.  My  search  was  only  a  disguise, 
a  cloak,  for  my  desire  to  live  in  another.  We  own  our 
own  body,  our  time,  no  other.  I  see  it  now.  While  I 
look  for  another's  place,  my  own  dies  for  want  of  me. 

.  .  .  Darcy,  I  know  now  why  you  flung  your  manhood  into 

the  hemp-woman.  You  stole  my  sickness \  wanted  to  live 
life  through  me.  But  at  the  last  rejected  it.  You 
were  right  to  die  rather  than  live  like  that.  (31^) 

David  is  ready  now  to  take  his  own  place  in  life  rather 

than  Gavin's.  It  may  be  frightening  to  face  oneself, 

but  it  is  more  terrible  to  be  a  mere  imitation.  The 


insight  gained  here  enables  him  to  accept  Roselee's 
devotion,  for  she  loves  him  for  himself  as  he  came  to 
love  Gavin  at  the  end.  The  journey  to  water  has  not 
ended  life  for  him  as  it  did  for  Hagar,  Len  and  Gavin. 
Instead  it  has  given  life  a  new  meaning  because  it  has 
provided  him  with  a  way  to  establish  his  own  identity. 

In  Martha  Ostenso ' s  Wild  Geese  water  provides 
a  key  to  the  whole  moral  orientation  of  the  novel.  The 
success  or  failure  of  the  journey  depends  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  goodness  or  sense  of  independence  of  the  various 
characters.  The  journeys  that  do  succeed  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  deliberate  contrast  to  the  ones  that 
fail  so  that  the  reader  might  judge  for  himself  which 
qualities  are  desirable  and  also  that  he  might  see  that 
the  prairie  does  not  necessarily  produce  tragedy. 


S.  G.  Mullins  describes  the  theme  of  the  book  as  a 
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search  for  happiness  without  materialism,  symbolized  by 

g 

the  flight  of  the  geese  over  the  bonds  of  earth.  Each 
person's  search  is  a  journey  towards  water.  Those 
people  who  find  ideal  happiness  are  the  ones  who  make 
the  successful  journeys. 

In  each  manifestation  of  the  theme  the  accent  is  on  the 
positive  aspect  of  success  and  achievement  in  the  quest. 
Each  per sonage  —  even  those  who  do  not  reach  the  goal  — 
comes  to  a  self-realization  and  acts  according  to  his 
character.  Those  who  seek  nothing  more  than  material 
wants  pay  the  price  and  remain  slaves  to  the  land; 

Amelia  Gare  bound  partly  by  her  past,  can  never  achieve 
complete  freedom  and  happiness,  even  after  the  death  of 
Caleb.  But  those  fortunate  few  who,  like  Lind,  Mark 
and  Judith,  understand  the  symbol  of  the  wild  geese, 
will  never  halt  their  individual  search  for  happiness. 


Caleb  Gare  is  associated  with  the  "bottomless 
and  foul"  (19)  muskeg  at  the  edge  of  his  farm.  He 
wants  to  get  rid  of  it  by  using  brother  against  brother 
and  exchanging  it  for  a  piece  of  valuable  timber 
adjacent.  The  muskeg,  with  its  connotations  of  death, 
treachery  and  blackmail,  is  the  natural  equivalent  of 
Caleb's  hatred  and  avariciousness.  The  land-hungry 
Caleb  is  spiritually  infertile.  Since  water  is  almost 
invariably  connected  with  fertility  in  this  novel  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Caleb  should  be  unable  to  complete 
the  journey.  Instead,  it  destroys  him.  The  connection 
between  Caleb  and  the  muskeg  is  emphasized  when  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  Lind  and  Mark  is  spoiled  because  Caleb,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  flax  field,  frightens  Lind.  He  is 
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part  of  the  "grotesque"  land  which  threatens  to  swallow 


and  destroy  them. 

Then  they  came  to  the  muskeg  beyond  which  lay  the  lake- 
bottom,  a  drab,  flat  disk  with  enormous,  ugly  cracks 
crisscrossing  upon  its  surface.  Grotesque  roots  and 
stones  still  covered  with  pale  sediment  stood  out  in 
the  wan  light.  (219) 

Caleb  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  muskeg  because  it  is  un¬ 
productive  but  also,  perhaps,  because  he  is  trying  to 
escape  the  evil  lurking  within  himself.  While  he  is 
trying,  unsuccessfully,  to  pull  away,  other  characters 
in  the  story  journey  towards  water  to  find  fulfillment 
there . 

The  Bjarnasson  family  is  characterized  by 
hospitality  and  trust  in  humanity  and  the  course  of 
their  journey  emphasizes  this  fact.  They  get  out  of 
life  exactly  what  they  put  into  it,  just  as  Caleb 
does.  Their  story  begins  with  death,  for  two  men  of  the 
family  carried  a  quarrel  onto  their  lake  during  a  storm 
and  drowned.  They  will  not  permit  anyone  to  fish  their 
lake  now  until  the  dead  are  buried.  This  austerity  is 
much  different  from  the  stinginess  of  the  Gare  house¬ 
hold  because  it  is  based  on  an  ideal.  It  is  here  that 
Lind  first  feels  happiness  in  the  "ecstastic  world  of 
growth"  ( 44)  and  realizes  that  family  solidarity  wards 
off  loneliness.  The  Bjarnasson  tragedy  means  that 
Martin  must  also  make  a  journey  to  water.  He  is 
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impressed  by  their  honesty  and  openly  voices  his  dis¬ 
approval  of  Caleb's  contempt.  Caleb  responds  by  sending 
Martin  to  steal  fish  from  the  lake  but  Martin  is  too 
ashamed  to  do  so  after  he  speaks  to  the  family.  He 
returns  home  to  a  wrathful  father  empty-handed,  as 
strong  a  gesture  of  rebellion  as  he  is  capable  of 
making.  This  incident  is  revealing  because  it  proves 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  a  man  turn  as 
harsh  and  unfeeling  as  the  land  he  is  trying  to  culti¬ 
vate.  It  is  interesting  also  because  Caleb  manages  to 
turn  even  the  Bjarnassons 1  nobility  to  his  own  purposes. 
He  catches  Thorvald  Thorvaldsen,  supposedly  a  friend  of 
the  Bjarnassons,  eating  a  fish  dinner  that  must  have 
come  from  the  forbidden  lake.  He  blackmails  Thorvald 
into  selling  him  a  desirable  piece  of  land  as  the  price 
of  silence.  The  Bjarnassons  complete  their  journey  to 
water  just  before  Caleb  completes  his.  The  drowned  men 
have  been  found  and  buried  and  fishing  can  resume 
honourably.  The  first  significant  piece  of  news  that 
we  hear  after  Caleb's  death  is  that  the  Bjarnassons  have 
invited  Martin  to  go  fishing  at  their  place.  From  death 
they  have  progressed  to  fertility,  for  the  fish  will  be 
eaten  by  many  in  the  district.  They  have  triumphed 
over  the  pessimistic  attitude  expressed  by  Fusi  in  the 
beginning  about  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  "In  the 
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spring  we  know  only  that  there  is  coining  a  winter. 

There  is  too  much  of  selfishness  here--like  everywhere" 
(3l)»  They  have  triumphed,  too,  over  Caleb,  because  he 
was  never  offered  the  fishing,  but  the  son  who  res¬ 
pected  their  wishes  is  cordially  invited  to  fish.  The 
last  word  then  is  that  selfishness  can  be  conquered. 

In  contrast  to  the  attitudes  of  the  older  men, 
the  lovers  of  the  story  tend  to  see  water  as  a  place  of 
escape,  of  freedom  from  work  and  self-consciousness, 
where  ease  and  naturalness  are  the  rule.  At  the  water's 
edge  they  can  communicate  freely  and  love  has  a  place  to 
grow.  Jude  is  the  rebel  of  the  family,  eager  to  leave 
Caleb's  tyranny,  eager  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  her 
body , 

Not  knowing  fully  what  she  was  doing,  Judith  took  off 
all  her  clothing  and  lay  flat  on  the  damp  ground  with 
the  waxy  feeling  of  new,  sunless  vegetation  under  her. 

.  .  .  Freedom,  freedom.  She  dipped  her  blistered  hands 

down  into  the  clear  topaz  of  the  pool,  lifted  them  and 
dipped  them  and  lifted  them,  letting  the  drops  slip  off 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  each  time  like  tiny  cups  of 
light.  (53) 

This  pure  sensual  being  fights  with  Sven  for  mastery,  a 
primitive  and  elemental  struggle  which  he  must  win  before 
she  can  give  in  to  him.  Later,  they  meet  again  at  the 
pool  where  she  has  lain  naked  and  their  love  is  renewed. 
She  strains  her  body  against  the  earth  by  the  spring  in 
an  ecstasy  of  abandonment,  a  wild  desire  to  get  away 
which  she  instills  in  Sven.  The  pool  is  a  place  of 
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escape  but  also  a  place  in  which  Jude  can  reveal  her 
true  nature  to  her  lover  and  learn  about  love  both 
physical  and  spiritual. 

Each  journey  to  water  in  this  book  is  particul¬ 
arly  suited  to  the  personality  of  the  character  who 
makes  it .  The  love  that  Lind  and  Mark  know  is  much 
less  sensual  than  Jude's  but  they  do,  nevertheless, 
find  freedom  from  the  harsh  reality  around  them  in  the 
freshness  of  water.  From  the  time  of  their  first 
meeting  onwards  they  often  see  each  other  during  a 
rain  and ,  once,  by  the  side  of  a  creek.  Lind's  journey 
brings  her  fulfillment  in  an  environment  that  has 
depressed  her  a  great  deal.  Mark's  journey  ends  the 
loneliness  he  has  felt  much  of  his  life  and  nearly 
results  in  the  discovery  of  the  real  identity  of  his 
father.  Fortunately,  Caleb's  death  makes  this  impossible 
and  he  is  able  to  find  happiness,  not  by  looking  into 
the  past  for  his  origins,  but  by  looking  to  the  future 
in  his  offspring. 

Even  Ellen,  attached  to  the  farm  out  of  a  sense 
of  duty  almost  as  strongly  as  Caleb  is  attached  out  of 
necessity,  recognizes  the  need  to  get  away  from  the  dry 
confinement  of  the  land.  Her  saviour  comes  in  the  form 
of  Malcolm,  the  Scotch  half-breed,  who,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  storm  in  which  he  arrives,  is  a  figure  of 
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power  and  independence  and  sexuality  stronger  than  any 
in  the  novel.  He  loses  the  battle  for  Ellen  because 
Caleb  wills  the  storm  to  depart  and  because  Ellen  pre¬ 
fers  to  do  her  duty  on  the  farm,  suffering  as  a  martyr. 
She  realizes  that  the  life  he  is  inviting  her  to  share 
is  one  of  love  and  freedom,  things  symbolized  by  the 
northern  lakes  towards  which  Malcolm  is  travelling,  "the 
land  of  myriad  lakes  and  rivers  where  men  went  to  lose 
themselves  from  the  world"  (198),  and  the  land  of 
"infinite  rest"  (216) .  Jude  despises  her  for  not  going 
but  she  has  no  conception  of  the  strong  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  which  motivates  Ellen.  She  can  never  make  the 
journey  and  will  always  be  the  most  unfulfilled  of  the 
Gare  family. 

So  far  all  of  these  journeys  reveal  something 
pertinent  about  the  characters'  personalities  and  about 
the  ways  they  have  chosen  to  live  their  lives.  Their 
moral  position  is  firmly  established.  Each  of  them 
also  serves  as  a  contrast  to  the  main  journey,  the  one 
that  leads  to  death  for  Caleb  Gare.  The  story  begins 
with  his  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  useless  muskeg.  It 
ends  with  his  being  caught  in  the  muskeg  during  a  fire 
and  slowly  being  sucked  under  as  the  fire  consumes  his 
precious  field  of  flax.  His  hunger  for  land  has  left 
him  so  lacking  in  all  other  human  virtues  that 
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eventually  the  object  of  the  compulsion  destroys  him. 

It  is  impossible  that  he  ever  make  the  kind  of  journey 

to  love  and  fertility  that  Jude,  Sven,  Lind  and  Mark  do 

because  they  are  essentially  selfless.  Immediately 

before  Caleb  goes  out  to  fight  the  fire  he  has  a 

revelation  about  himself  that  is  so  devastating  that  it 

proves  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  end.  He  is  nothing  but 

an  old  man  who  has  spent  his  life  consumed  in  hatred. 

She  [Amelia]  had  broken  him.  Broken  him  in  the  crisis. 
Something  crumbled  within  him,  like  an  old  wall,  leaving 
bare  his  spirit.  His  sanity  came  back  to  him,  the  cold 
clear  sanity  that  had  been  gone  from  him  during  the 
years  of  his  hatred.  It  was  like  sudden,  clarifying 
sobriety  after  a  drunken  brawl.  Shame  and  self-loathing 
broke  upon  him  overpower ingly »  (233) 

This  sudden  knowledge  of  a  person's  major  weakness  is 
like  that  that  David  had  of  Gavin  Ross  or  that  Hagar 
Shipley  had  of  herself.  Now  that  he  knows  what  he  has 
done  wrong  for  his  entire  life  Caleb  should  be  able  to 
die  gracefully,  for  he  certainly  cannot  change  any  of 
it.  Even  if  his  desire  for  revenge  has  not  been  purged, 
his  ability  to  revenge  is  gone.  The  old  woman's 
prophecy  comes  true;  Lind  is  never  to  know  her  husband's 
secret , 

In  Robert  Stead's  Grain  Gander  Stake's  revela¬ 
tion  is  that  there  is  no  need  to  hide  from  human 
responsibilities  in  work  because  he  is  capable  of  com¬ 
mitting  himself  in  the  grand  manner  to  another  person's 
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happiness.  His  mistake  is  a  variation  on  David  Newman’s, 
for  both  of  them  are  afraid  to  be  involved  in  life. 
Whereas  David  escapes  by  imitating  another  person, 

Gander  escapes  by  refusing  to  come  into  close  contact 
with  others.  A  journey  to  water  made  by  people  he  loves 
and  respects  teaches  him  that  he  can  be  committed  with¬ 
out  threatening  his  inner  self.  If  he  had  not  dedicated 
himself  to  a  life  of  wilful  isolation  through  work  he 
would  not  have  lost  the  woman  he  loved.  When  he  finally 
makes  his  journey  he  learns  that  it  is  still  not  too 
late  to  be  involved  with  others.  One  qualification 
should  be  made  here.  The  connection  between  Gander’s 
redemption  and  the  journey  to  water  is  secondary,  hardly 
an  essential  part  of  the  interpretation  of  the  novel. 
Gander  does  learn  through  the  example  of  others,  as 
David  does,  but  the  journey  is  not  the  most  important 
agent  of  his  enlightenment.  Still,  a  study  of  the  use 
of  the  journey  shows  us  that  Stead  has  skilfully  made 
it  elucidate  the  main  theme  too. 

Gander's  experiences  with  women  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  his  introversion  and  on  his  willingness  to 
make  the  journey  to  water.  He  feels  that  when  Jo  "falls 
asleep"  beside  him  she  is  actually  testing  his  powers 
of  resistance.  Ever  afterwards  he  berates  himself  for 
leaving  her  to  her  sleep  and  imagines  that  she  must 
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think  him  a  coward.  When  Jo  "awakes"  there  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  rain  in  the  air.  Like  true  farmers,  they  are 
elated  and  the  joy  of  the  moment  leads  to  a  confession 
of  affection. 

"Jo,"  he  said,  "are  you  my  girl?" 

"Bill,"  she  answered  him  simply,  "I’ve  always 
been  your  girl."  (79) 

But  the  rain  does  not  come.  There  seems  to  be  an  identi¬ 
fication  here  between  Jo  and  the  rain.  Both  promise 
fertility  and  fulfillment  but,  perhaps  through  the 
perversity  of  fate  or  of  human  nature,  the  promise  is 
not  kept  and  only  mockery  is  left  for  the  dashed  hopes. 

It  was  as  though  the  heavens  flirted  with  the  earth, 
arousing  her  hope  and  passion,  only  to  draw  away  in 
cold  and  beautiful  disdain.  (79) 

Gander's  failure  of  Jo's  test  seems  to  be  symbolized  by 
the  absence  of  rain.  His  refusal  to  be  committed  extends 
to  social  relations  like  the  co-operation  demanded  in 
the  army  as  well  as  to  personal  relations.  His  failure 
of  a  second  test  means  that  he  loses  Jo  completely,  for 
she  marries  Dick  Claus,  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  go 
to  war  at  her  insistence. 

Minnie,  however,  has  an  intuitive  understanding 
of  her  brother's  character,  and  especially  of  his  brav¬ 
ery,  which  does  not  rely  on  proof.  The  unsuccessful 
journey  to  water  in  which  Gander  comes  away  thinking 
much  less  of  himself  because  of  a  girl's  disdain  is 
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immediately  balanced  by  a  successful  journey  to  water 
in  which  he  thinks  well  of  himself  because  of  Minnie's 
admiration.  This  patterning  is  important  for  the  theme 
of  the  book  because  it  illustrates  the  various  alterna¬ 
tives  open  to  Gander  and  the  different  directions  in 
which  he  is  being  pulled.  During  a  storm  one  night  the 
frightened  Minnie  tells  him,  "It’s  fine  to  have  a  big 
brother,  that's  scared  of  nothing"  (83).  She  restores 
his  confidence  in  himself  and  therefore  makes  it  inevit¬ 
able  that  he  will  love  her  and  look  to  her  for  guidance. 

The  refuge  of  Cal  and  Minnie  by  the  side  of  the 
lake  is  Cal's  just  reward  for  the  courage  with  which  he 
tried  to  defend  his  dead  sister's  good  name,  and  even 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  left  Minnie  in  order  to 
do  so.  Minnie  is  able  to  make  her  journey  to  the  lake 
of  peace  and  solitude  because  she  had  faith  that  the 
man  she  loved  could  never  do  anything  dishonourable. 

She  did  not  have  to  have  the  "proof"  that  Jo  did.  She 
has  always  trusted  her  men,  just  as  she  once  did  Gander. 
Now  the  way  is  clear  for  Gander  to  follow  in  Cal's 
selfless  footsteps  and  to  justify  Minnie's  faith  in  him 
on  the  night  of  the  storm.  He  displays  the  same  kind 
of  concern  for  his  fellow  sufferers  as  Hagar  did  after 
spending  some  time  by  the  sea.  The  example  of  Cal  and 
Minnie's  journey  to  water  has  broadened  his  sympathies 
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considerably.  He  suggests  to  Cal  that  if  Dick  could 
stay  at  the  lake  for  a  while  he  might  recover  from  a 


serious  illness.  It  is  done  and  Dick  does  begin  to 
recover,  inspired  by  the  love,  peace  and  hope,  strong¬ 
est  of  medicines,  that  the  lake  represents.  This  time, 
when  Jo  has  asked  for  no  proof  of  his  courage,  Gander 
has  given  it  beyond  a  doubt ,  Her  husband  at  least 
recognizes  the  courage  there. 

"I've  seen  some  brave  things — some  brave  men — but  no¬ 
thing  braver  than  this,"  (198) 

"You  pulled  me  out  of  No  Man’s  Land  as  sure  as  did  ever 
any  soldier  in  the  trenches.  Only  you  won't  get  any  VC 
for  it,"  ( 200 ) 

The  man  whom  Jo  sent  to  war  admires  a  different  kind  of 
courage  from  his  own,  though  both  are  manifested  in 
self-sacrifice.  There  could  hardly  be  any  more  diffi¬ 
cult  way  for  Gander  to  prove  his  love  than  by  doing 
this s  he  deliberately  gives  up  the  woman  he  loves  that 
she  might  stay  with  another  man.  Gander  himself  hardly 
realizes  the  extent  of  his  bravery  but  he  is  lifted  out 
of  his  desolation  by  Minnie. 

She  defends  Cal  against  Gander's  accusations  of 
cowardice  by  explaining  that  he  ran  away  because  he  did 
not  want  Reed  hurt  by  the  knowledge  of  his  parenthood. 
Minnie  concludes,  "Sometimes  it  is  the  brave  man  that 
runs  away,  isn't  it?"  (204)  This  is  the  thing  that 
Gander  has  been  waiting  all  his  life  to  hear.  He  knew 
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that  he  was  no  coward  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  prove 
his  courage.  The  example  of  Cal  Beach,  the  man  who 
first  made  the  journey  to  water,  has  shown  him  the  way. 
His  sister,  who  first  showed  faith  in  his  bravery  the 
night  of  the  storm,  makes  him  see  the  relevance  of  the 
example.  And  Jo  finally  knows  too  that  her  tests  of 
courage  have  been  irrelevant.  Now  Gander  knows  that 
commitment  to  others  does  not  necessarily  involve  a 
loss  of  self-respect.  It  is  actually  a  courageous  act 
that  increases  the  admiration  of  others  as  well  as  one's 
own  sense  of  importance.  Gander's  last  act  of  "running 
away"  occurs  one  night  during  a  storm  when  he  leaves 
Jo's  house  quietly  to  go  to  the  city  where  another 
woman  who  had  faith  in  him  has  offered  him  a  job.  Once 
the  knowledge  that  he  gained  at  the  lake  is  behind  him, 
he  can  draw  on  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  it  will 
fortify  him  no  matter  how  far  away  from  the  lake  he  is. 

The  prairie  is  a  place  of  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical  stagnation  in  which  it  is  easy  to  go  through 
life  without  actually  ever  thinking  about  what  it  means 
or  where  and  how  decisions  are  being  made.  In  order  to 
do  the  necessary  re-ordering  of  events  so  as  to  put 
them  into  the  proper  perspective  it  is  essential  to 
leave  the  monotonous  land  behind.  It  is  natural  that 
water  proves  to  be  a  place  where  thinking  can  proceed 


more  clearly  and  where  new  insights  are  gained.  That 
these  insights  most  often  come  just  before  death  is  an 
unfortunate  but  inevitable  part  of  life  in  which  no  one 
gets  two  chances  and  nearly  everyone  is  able  to  see  the 
mistakes  after  they  are  made.  At  least  the  journey  to 
water  makes  the  end  more  bearable  because  once  a  person 
understands  the  direction  of  his  life  he  is  ready,  at 
least  in  the  novels,  to  go  forward  into  death. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  JOURNEY  AS  ALLEGORY  s 

RED  CLOUD ,  THE  SKY  PILOT ,  PAINTED  FIRES,  DENNISON  GRANT 

In  some  romantic  prairie  novels  the  journey  to 
water  is  highly  sentimentalized,  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  begins  to  stand  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  highest 
aims  of  man,  aims  which  are  not  unrealistic  because  in 
them  man  is  essentially  noble  and  always  acts  virtuous¬ 
ly.  Any  reference  to  water  has  a  constant  meaning  with 
which  the  reader  has  been  made  familiar  in  the  course 
of  the  story.  After  the  meaning  is  established  water 
has  its  own  reality  within  the  context  of  the  novel. 
Though  this  tendency  towards  allegorizing  the  journey 
to  water  so  that  it  has  a  single  significance  is  most 
marked  in  romantic  books,  it  also  occurs  occasionally 
in  more  realistic  novels  in  which  the  journey  is  usually 
dependent  on  context  for  its  meaning.  For  example,  in 
Home  Is  the  Stranger  the  river  is  always  a  place  in 
which  Norah  can  escape  the  river's  test  and  in  A  Candle 
to  Light  the  Sun  water  always  signifies  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  person's  independence.  It  is  important  to  see 
that  the  journey  to  water  motif  plays  a  part  in  the  style 
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of  the  book  in  which  it  appears,  as  well  as  in  its 
interpretation.  Because  romances  are  distinguished  from 
realistic  fiction  by  their  use  of  stylized  gestures, 
characters,  plot  and  even  stylized  morality,  it  would 
be  surprising  if  they  did  not  also  use  the  journey  to 
water  in  a  characteristic  manner.  Thus  the  most  con¬ 
venient  vehicles  for  study  of  the  journey  are  the 
romances.  In  them  the  story  contains  a  moral  whose  aim 
is  to  so  change  external  circumstances  that  they  agree 
with  human  desires  and  a  naive  morality.  The  journey 
is  used  very  much  as  allegorical  figures  are,  because 
it  depends  for  its  significance  on  the  moral  and  has 
little  or  no  life  of  its  own.  It  is  a  convenient 
"objective  referent  .  .  .  without  value  until  it  is 
translated  into  the  fixed  meaning  that  it  has  in  its 
own  particular  structure  of  ideas.  .  .  . 

Sir  William  F.  Butler's  Red  Cloud  purports  to 
be  a  realistic  description  of  the  hardships  of  pioneers 
on  the  prairies,  but  the  story  idealizes  the  glories  of 
outdoor  life  and  the  virtue  of  the  brave  Indian  hero  so 
much  that  one  comes  to  doubt  the  realism.  The  journey 
to  water  represents,  first,  the  Christian  virtue  of 
respect  for  one's  earthly  father  and,  eventually,  of 
obedience  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  The  story  begins 
with  crossing  the  great  sea  West  to  the  new  land  of 
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hope  and  progress.  The  narrator  reluctantly  leaves 
behind  him  the  grave  of  his  father  on  a  lonely  island 
in  Lough  Cluen.  As  he  is  travelling  West  over  the 
prairie  he  meets  another  man  who  has  a  father  similarly 
buried  with  whom  he  shares  his  adventures.  For  Red 
Cloud,  the  voyage  they  take  is  one  in  search  of  revenge 
for  his  father's  death,  and  the  revenge  is  a  symbolic 
one . 

Red  Cloud  is  a  Sioux  whose  people  have  been 
driven  from  their  plentiful  life  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Minnie  Wakan  ever  farther  north  and  west  into  Red  River 
country.  His  father  was  betrayed  by  a  white  man  and 
killed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  his  birthplace. 
These  events  compel  him  to  dedicate  his  life  to  reveng¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  those  fruitful  waters,  and  the  man 
sacrificed  for  his  tribe.  The  motive  for  the  journey 
to  water  is  good  because  it  shows  a  great  love  for  the 
father,  but  evil  because  it  is  God's  place  to  punish, 
not  man's.  The  end  of  the  journey  will  show  Red  Cloud 
how  the  two  goals  can  be  compatible.  Red  Cloud's  last 
stand  against  his  enemies  takes  place  at  his  father's 
grave,  an  island  in  a  river  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
cataract .  The  enemy  Indians  set  out  in  a  canoe  for  the 
island,  but  a  tremendous  storm  plunges  them  over  the 
cataract.  McDermott,  the  traitor,  is  caught  on  a  rock 
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at  the  base  of  the  falls,  out  of  reach  of  Red  Cloud’s 
revenge.  The  Sioux  feels  that  the  torrent  has  deliber¬ 
ately  robbed  him  of  his  revenge.  He  reminds  McDermott 
that  his  death  is  appropriate,  just  below  the  grave  of 
the  man  he  murdered.  Once  again,  as  during  the  attack, 
the  river  seems  to  be  in  sympathy  with  human  events. 

It  sweeps  McDermott  to  his  death  rather  than  let  Red 
Cloud  kill  him. 

The  river  is  the  representative  of  a  merciful 
but  just  Nature  and  of  the  mightier  Power  who  has  the 
right  of  vengeance  over  any  man.  The  narrator  had 
learned  about  the  goodness  of  nature  in  a  boyhood 
adventure  by  the  side  of  a  tarn  in  Ireland.  Now  he  has 
had  his  old  lesson  reinforced  and  has  been  the  agent  of 
transferring  it  to  the  Indian,  for  he  stayed  Red  Cloud's 
hand  at  the  crucial  moment.  In  going  to  the  river  Red 
Cloud  proved  his  love  for  his  father,  but  the  narrator 
was  able  to  show  him  that  McDermott's  death  was  caused 
by  God  who  did  not  want  him  to  sin,  and  to  whom  he  owed 
an  even  greater  allegiance.  The  Old  Testament  rule  of 
law  which  the  prairie  represents  has  been  replaced  by 
the  New  Testament  rule  of  grace  which  is  the  lesson  of 
the  journey  to  water.  The  white  man  has  at  last  done 
something  good  for  the  red  man.  This  in  itself  is 
ample  reason  for  the  journey  West,  to  redeem  the 
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injustice  done  to  Red  Cloud's  father.  The  narrator's 
reward  is  knowledge  of  gold  seams  in  the  Rockies,  gold 
which  other  men  know  about  only  because  of  the  yellow 
dust  they  wash  from  rivers  in  the  West.  These  men  are 
incapable  of  understanding  an  allegorical  journey  that 
takes  them  closer  to  Nature  and  God,  with  the  result 
that  they  see  with  blinded  eyes.  Red  Cloud  has  made  the 
journey  back  to  both  his  fathers  (and,  of  course,  so 
has  the  narrator) ;  now  he  can  be  at  peace  with  himself 
and  his  country.  The  river  has  consistently  signified 
the  noble  aim  of  a  just  revenge.  This  meaning  is  en¬ 
larged  at  the  end  to  refer  to  a  higher  kind  of  justice 
dealt  by  God  and  obeyed  by  all  virtuous  men. 

The  semi-religious  allegory  of  Red  Cloud  in 
which  the  savage  ends  his  journey  by  coming  closer  to 
a  true  knowledge  of  God  is  a  good  introduction  to  the 
sermon  preached  by  Ralph  Connor  in  The  Sky  Pilot .  This 
is  a  story  of  how  'religion'  comes  to  the  Foothills 
Country  in  the  shape  of  a  young  minister  who  under¬ 
stands  the  land  intuitively,  better  than  those  who  have 
lived  there  all  their  lives.  He  leads  them  on  a 
spiritual  journey  to  water  from  which  they  emerge 
restored.  By  the  end  of  the  book  the  Pilot  has  effected 
a  near-miracle  by  showing  to  these  wild  men  the  spiritu¬ 
al  significance  of  their  lives  and  connecting  it  with 
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the  land  they  live  in. 

His  work  is  cut  out  for  him  at  first  as  he 
tries  to  communicate  with  these  hardened  men,  but  by 
reaching  a  girl  who  is  very  dear  to  them  he  touches  the 
whole  town.  Gwen  Latour  is  a  stubborn  and  vivacious 
girl,  tough  and  free  as  the  wind,  associated  inti¬ 
mately  with  her  land,  isolated  from  men  by  the  side  of 
Devil's  Lake  and  the  canyon  through  which  the  Little 
Swan  flows. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  the  trail  climbed  to  a 
wide  stretch  of  prairie  that  swept  up  over  soft  hills 
to  the  left  and  down  to  the  bright  gleaming  waters  of 
the  Devil ' s  Lake  on  the  right „  In  the  sunlight  the 
lake  lay  like  a  gem  radiant  with  many  colors,  the  far 
side  black  in  the  shadows  of  the  crowding  pines,  then 
in  the  middle  deep,  blue  and  purple,  and  nearer,  many 
shades  of  emerald  that  ran  quite  to  the  white,  sandy 
beach,  (ll4) 

This  is  called  "the  castle  of  the  princess"  (115) «  It 
is  interesting  that  the  man  who  is  eventually  to  show 
Gwen  the  way  to  salvation  by  using  the  can yon  as  a 
symbol  is  found  by  her  in  the  creek.  She  had  not  wanted 
to  meet  the  preacher,  had  refused  him  entrance  to  her 
home,  but  she  finds  him,  half-drowned,  trying  to  ford 
the  creek,  and  rescues  him.  Thus  begins  what  turns  out 
to  be  a  constantly  reciprocal  relationship.  She  saves 
his  body  from  drowning 5  he  saves  her  soul  from  despair ; 
she  brings  the  other  ranchers  to  his  side;  he  gives  her 
peace  and  gains  it  himself  at  his  death. 
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The  Pilot  soon  finds  a  tragic  opportunity  to 

return  the  favour  when  Gwen  is  so  badly  injured  in  a 

fall  from  her  horse  that  she  will  never  walk  again. 

Her  despair  and  anger  are  unbounded,  especially  when 

she  remembers  the  freedom  of  rides  on  her  pony  and  the 

beauty  of  the  canyon  that  she  loved  so  much. 

"Oh,  it  is  so  cool  and  shady,"  she  would  plead,  "and 
the  flowers  up  in  the  rocks  and  the  vines  and  things 
are  all  so  lovely.  I  aim  always  better  there.  I  know 
I  should  be  better."  (158) 

If  she  is  to  find  any  comfort  her  mind  must  be  turned 
from  despair  for  the  past  to  hope  for  a  better  future. 
The  Pilot  accomplishes  this  by  changing  the  girl's 
attitude  to  the  canyon  from  a  mere  physical  longing  to 
an  uplifting  spiritual  consolation.  It  becomes  a 
symbol  of  God's  love  for  her,  of  hope  for  eternal  life. 
She  learns  that  she  must  turn  away  from  the  earthly 
canyon  to  contemplate  the  heavenly  one. 

On  his  first  trip  to  visit  Gwen,  the  Pilot  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  canyon  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  the  task  of  consoling  her  for  the  loss 
of  it.  But  he  finds  that  it  is  "a  cool,  sweet,  soothing 
place"  (l64)  and  that  it  has  strengthened  him  for  the 
task  of  facing  Gwen  and  her  anger  and  defiance.  On 
seeing  her,  the  Pilot  describes  the  canyon  for  her  so 
that  she  all  but  relives  time  spent  there.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  bringing  her  peace :  she  can  always  know 
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the  beauty  of  the  place  through  memory.  She  is  not 
satisfied  with  this,  of  course,  and  wants  to  know  why 
God  would  hurt  her.  The  answer  comes  in  a  parable. 

This  is  typical  of  the  author  as  well  as  of  the  man  he 
is  portraying. 

o  .  .  [Connor]  saw  what  other  novelists  failed  to 

realise:  that  the  present  moment,  with  all  its  novelty 

and  its  fluidity,  is  significant  only  in  so  far  as  it 
reveals  an  old,  stable,  enduring  subject,  man's  essential 
nature  and  condition,  and  he  felt  the  transient  life  of^ 
the  West  to  be  especially  illuminating  in  this  respect. 

The  Pilot  takes  a  lesson  from  the  canyon  water  and  shows 
how  it  is  applicable  to  every  human  life.  The  spiritual 
journey  that  he  discusses  is  allegorical  because  it  soon 
has  the  same  meaning  for  the  whole  community.  The  men 
are  more  heroic  and  the  women  more  virtuous  because 
someone  is  able  to  interpret  the  extra-human  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  land  to  them. 

The  West  had  become  a  mythical  land,  a  place  where  such 
revelations  were  forced  upon  one.  Men  went  there  to 
escape  the  old  life  and  in  search  of  a  new  life,  and 
there  the  faith  in  conversion  and  re-birth  took  on  a 
new  meaning.  It  was  a  place  where  biblical  parables 
easily  merged  with  actuality.  .  .  .  This  is  a  world 

seen  through  Christian  eyes,  where  all  endeavour, 
temptation,  success,  failure  and  hope  is  translatable 
into  terms  of  heroic  Christian  struggle.^ 

The  Pilot's  parable  says  that,  in  order  to  grow  his 

favourite  flowers  on  the  prairie,  the  Lord  inflicted  a 

gaping  wound  on  it  in  the  form  of  a  canyon  through 

which  the  Little  Swan  flowed  to  bring  moisture  and  good 

black  soil.  The  Pilot  interprets  the  meaning  of  the 
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story : 

"The  fruits  —  I'll  read  'flowers' — of  the  Spirit  are 
love,  joy,  peace ,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  self-control,  and  some  of  these  grow 
only  in  the  canyon."  (178) 

Ever  after  this  Gwen  grows  serene  and  patient. 

She  identifies  closely  with  the  canyon  which  is  her  lot 

in  life.  Instead  of  being  a  place  to  which  she  can 

never  return  it  is  a  spiritual  state  always  with  her 

from  which  she  derives  strength.  And  she  inspires 

others  with  this  same  strength.  Lady  Charlotte  Ashley 

makes  a  pilgrimage  to  see  the  enlightened  child,  and  on 

the  way  there  must  pass  through  the  canyon  too. 

The  canyon  had  done  its  work  [this  phrase  is  twice 
repeated]  with  her  as  with  all  who  loved  it.  The  touch 
of  pride  that  was  the  habit  of  her  face  was  gone,  and 
in  its  place  rested  the  earnest  wonder  of  a  little 
child,  while  in  her  eyes  lay  the  canyon's  tender  glow. 

(247) 

Thus  touched,  she  meets  Gwen,  who  immediately  sees  that 
she  loves  the  canyon.  Lady  Charlotte  goes  through  a 
similar  process  of  revelation  as  has  already  occurred. 

She  describes  the  canyon  to  Gwen  as  it  looks  that  day 
and  then  reveals  that  she  too  has  in  her  life  a  spiritual 
canyon  which  is  barren  of  flowers.  But  contact  with  the 
child  and  the  Pilot  changes  that . 

I  could  see  the  pale  face,  with  its  golden  aureole, 
light  up  and  glow,  as  they  sat  before  the  window  while 
Lady  Charlotte  would  tell  her  how  Gwen's  Canyon  looked 
to-day  and  how  in  her  own  bleak  canyon  there  was  the 
sign  of  flowers.  (253) 
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Gwen's  growing  devotion  to  the  Pilot  enables  him  to 
reach  more  and  more  of  the  cattlemen.  Through  her  and 
her  efforts  to  get  his  church  built  his  influence  is 
extended  considerably  and  the  lesson  of  the  canyon 
touches  everyone  who  has  ever  known  or  heard  about  Gwen, 
the  Pilot,  or  his  church.  In  a  sense,  the  Pilot's 
presence  in  the  town  means  that  everyone  has  made  a 
spiritual  journey  to  the  waters  of  faith.  The  canyon 
represents  the  same  thing  to  everyone.  This  is  what 
distinguishes  the  use  of  the  journey  in  romances  from 
its  use  in  realistic  fiction.  In  the  latter,  each 
individual  must  make  his  own  kind  of  journey  character¬ 
istic  of  himself  and  meaningful  primarily  to  himself. 

In  Nellie  McClung's  Painted  Fires  the  allegorical 
journey  starts  Vest,  across  the  sea  from  Sweden,  in 
search  of  happiness  and  worthy  goals  in  life.  Helmi 
Milander  is  a  simple  but  good-hearted  girl  whose  inno¬ 
cence  makes  her  an  easy  victim  to  various  misadventures 
which  take  her  to  Eagle  Mines,  Alberta.  She  is  lonely, 
but  that  is  the  least  of  her  problems,  for  she  has  been 
misled  into  believing  that  material  wealth  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  life.  When  she  learns  eventually 
that  she  need  travel  only  as  far  as  the  life-giving 
waters  of  love  all  the  sadness  will  fall  away.  These 
waters  are  her  true  goal. 
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She  is  approaching  them  when  she  arrives  in 
Eagle  Mines,  in  a  shallow  valley  broken  by  a  river.  She 
is  in  the  habit  of  going  down  by  the  river  to  learn  her 
English  lessons. 

For  she  loved  the  sound  of  the  flowing  water.  It 
brought  her  back  to  the  elemental  things  of  life,  and 
told  her  again  the  stories  she  had  heard  when  she  was  a 
child — stories  of  a  man's  long  struggle  with  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  flood,  famine  and  cold — and  in  its  blithest 
murmurings  Helmi  could  discern  a  warning  note.  It  was 
trying  to  tell  her  that  winter  was  coming,  pitiless  and 
cold,  and  that  now  was  the  time,  when  the  grass  was 
green  and  the  water  running,  to  build  protection  from 
the  cold,  and  lay  up  stores  against  that  long,  white, 
desolate  time.  (137) 

Already  the  water  is  speaking  to  Helmi,  as  it  continues 
to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  novel.  It  brings  her  back  to 
the  elemental  things  which  she  has  forgotten  in  her  awe 
of  the  new  land.  One  of  those  'elementals'  is  love. 

Helmi  feels  that  God  has  deliberately  given  Jack  Doran 
to  her  during  a  thunderstorm  when  she  carries  him  to 
safety  after  he  has  been  struck  by  lightning.  In  ancient 
times  the  myth  of  the  serpent  and  the  maiden  had  as  one 
of  its  basic  elements  "the  fructifying  masculine  semen, 
identified  with  the  waters  of  the  earth  and  sky  and 
imaged  in  the  phallic,  waterlike,  lightninglike  serpent 

4 

by  which  the  maiden  is  to  be  transformed. "  It  is  true 
that  Helmi  begins  to  be  transformed  after  the  lightning 
has  struck  because  Jack  is  her  life's  desire.  Their 
love  is  nearly  always  expressed  with  water  nearby  or  in 
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terms  of  water  imagery.  Once  the  connection  between 
the  lovers  and  water  is  established  it  is  used  constantly 
as  a  convenient  sign  to  the  reader.  They  go  on  a  picnic 
to  the  English  River?  a  place  that  will  be  even  more 
significant  to  them  in  the  future.  Right  now  Jack  feels 
keenly  the  "solemn  and  moving  measures"  (147)  of  the 
mountains  throbbing  through  him  and  imagines  he  hears 
"the  soundless  feel  of  angels"  passing  by.  When  Jack 
holds  her  in  his  arms  she  thinks  only  of  the  river  sigh¬ 
ing  a  song  "in  which  disappointment  and  heartbreak  had 
no  place  at  all"  (150).  When  Jack  proposes  to  her  the 
expression  used  is  that  "the  ice  had  gone  out  of  the 
river"  (l59)«  He  tells  her, 

"We  are  like  the  two  streams,  Helmi  dear,  that  join  over 
there  and  run  together  to  the  sea.  We  are  going  to 
join,  just  like  that,  and  run  together  all  the  way. 

Once  we  join  we  cannot  separate.  It  is  a  long  way  to 
the  sea,  too,  for  us,  and  there  may  be  rocks  and  rapids 
and  rough  water;  but  we'll  always  be  square,  Helmi." 

(160) 

He  does  not  yet  know  how  right  he  is  about  the  rough 
water.  After  the  official  wedding  ceremony,  which  does 
not  satisfy  Helmi,  she  insists  that  they  must  say  "good 
words"  to  each  other  while  holding  hands  across  a  creek, 
Helmi  has  nearly  completed  the  important  part  of 
her  journey  to  water  when  she  begins  to  value  home  and 
love  more  than  fine  clothes.  The  town  by  the  river  and 
marriage  to  a  good  man  have  saved  her  from  the  temptations 
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of  the  city.  "Now  she  knew  what  the  river  was  singing — 
the  river  was  right--home  is  best"  (170).  Though  Jack 
seems  to  have  known  all  this  before  we  find  that  he,  too, 
has  false  values.  He  decides  to  leave  home  to  go 
prospecting  for  gold  in  a  northern  river  so  that  he  and 
Helmi  can  have  material  pleasures.  This  journey  is  a 
false  one,  though,  as  Helmi  knows,  and  as  Jack  realizes 
when  he  returns  from  the  war  to  find  his  partner  has 
betrayed  him.  He  has  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  that 
Helmi  knows:  the  search  for  happiness  ends  at  the 

English  River,  Eventually,  she  will  have  taught  him 
this.  Now,  his  departure  nearly  destroys  the  happy  home 
he  has  built .  The  river  takes  on  all  the  foreboding  of 
her  lonely  life  and  she  feels  that  a  man  drowned  him¬ 
self  "because  the  river  had  taunted  him  so,  and  mocked 
him,  and  dared  him,  and  driven  him  to  it"  (208). 

Helmi  finds  that  she  must  leave  Eagle  Mines  to 
go  to  Edmonton  to  have  her  child.  The  journey  away  from 
the  river  of  home  is  inauspicious  and  the  results  pre¬ 
dictable.  Vhen  Jack  returns  home  he  is  made  to  believe 
that  Helmi  has  deserted  him  and  fallen  once  again  into 
sin . 

He  thought,  with  a  stab  of  memory,  of  the  words  he  and 
Helmi  said  across  the  running  water.  The  stream  was 
silent  now  in  its  fetters  of  ice,  and  the  marks  of  their 
feet  in  the  soft,  sandy  banks  had  been  obscured  long 
ago.  He  wondered  if  Helmi  had  forgotten  it--wondered , 
too,  if  he  would  ever  be  able  to  forget?  (262) 
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He  is  beginning  to  think  in  the  same  terms  that  she 
does  now  that  he  has  returned  from  the  search  for  gold 
in  the  river.  But  he  still  has  less  faith  in  her  than 
Arthur  Warner,  and  goes  off  to  war.  Her  despair  is 
replaced  by  a  desire  to  avenge  herself  on  the  magistrate 
who,  she  believes,  ruined  her  marriage.  Just  as  she  is 
about  to  shoot  him  he  is  struck  down  by  lightning.  This 
is  interpreted  by  Helmi  as  an  act  of  God.  As  in  Red 
Cloud ,  He  and  His  agent  seem  to  be  conspiring  to  make 
the  characters  happy.  The  river  that  had  been  terrifying 
the  night  before,  tempting  her  to  suicide,  becomes  a 
friend  and  a  portent  of  joy.  After  this  last  ghost  is 
exorcised  she  is  free  to  return  to  the  waters  of  love  and 
wait  there  for  Jack,  who,  she  now  knows,  is  sure  to  come 
back  to  her. 

Helmi  is  living  profitably  in  Warner's  old  home 
by  the  side  of  English  River  because  the  river  produces 
material  as  well  as  spiritual  wealth  for  this  woman  who  is 
able  to  see  the  good  in  it.  Her  presence  there  draws 
Jack  back  and  he  learns  the  lesson  of  love  from  her. 

When  he  arrives  the  coal  on  the  river  bank  reveals  itself 
as  a  future  mine.  He  sees  now  the  futility  of  striving 
after  false  gods.  The  gold  river  in  the  north  produced 
nothing  because  it  was  based  on  greed  and  because  the 
men  Jack  associated  with  were  evil.  But  the  English 

River  at  Eagle  Mines  produces  a  less  spectacular  kind  of 
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wealth  because  it  is  associated  with  real  virtue  and  with 


the  love  and  devotion  of  both  Helmi  and  Arthur. 

In  Robert  Stead's  Dennison  Grant  the  journey  to 
water  means  a  virtuous  attachment  in  love  and,  as  might 
be  predicted,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  moral 
value.  The  initial  journey  West  in  this  novel  was  made 
by  Y.  D.,  who  quickly  set  up  a  prosperous  ranch  beside 
a  river  and  had  a  beautiful  daughter.  Zen  is  unable  to 
find  love  as  quickly  and  happily  as  her  father  had 
done,  though,  for  her  first  journey  to  water,  the  last 
resort  during  a  prairie  fire,  ends  in  lawless  passion 
and  fierce  combat.  She  even  thinks  she  has  drowned  her 
attacker.  Fleeing,  she  meets  and  is  rescued  by  Dennison 
Grant.  Despite  her  love  for  him  she  decides  to  marry  a 
rich  man.  She  has  made  the  choice  for  material  wealth 
that  Helmi  originally  made,  except  that  her  decision  is 
irrevocable.  She  and  Dennison  meet  again  by  a  river, 
at  which  time  he  declares  his  love  and  she,  her  engage¬ 
ment  .  As  in  Wild  Geese,  the  success  of  the  journey 
depends  on  the  virtue  of  the  person  making  it.  Zen  will 
always  fail.  Dennison,  on  the  other  hand,  can  succeed 
once  he  has  returned  East  to  re-evaluate  his  life.  The 
journey  is  typical  of  romances,  though,  because  both 
people  are  striving  towards  one  goal  which  they  can 
achieve  after  proving  themselves  worthy.  Unfortunately, 
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Zen  is  worthy  too  late. 

In  the  East  Dennison  still  misses  the  expansive¬ 
ness  of  the  West  and  demands  that  his  apartment  have  a 
view  over  the  lake  "where  the  vision  could  leap  out 
without  being  beaten  back  by  barricades  of  stone  and 
brick"  (222).  It  is  inevitable  that  he  return  to  a 
place  that  draws  him  so  powerfully.  Even  when  Phyllis 
Bruce,  his  secretary,  confesses  that  she  loves  him  he 
has  a  vision  of  the  past : 

.  .  .  a  vision  of  a  mountain  stream  backed  by  tawny 

foothills  and  a  girl  as  beautiful  as  even  this  Phyllis 
who  had  wrapped  him  in  her  arms.  .  .  and  said,  "We 

must  go  and  forget."  And  he  had  not  forgotten.  .  .  . 

(246) 

Water  is  associated  once  again  with  a  woman  and  Dennison 
must  return  to  the  origin  of  his  love.  Entranced  by  his 
view  of  a  broad  valley  filled  with  lakes  and  ribbons  of 
rivers,  he  immediately  decides  to  buy  the  land  spread 
out  before  him.  There  he  meets  Zen  living  by  the  side 
of  a  river.  This  journey  to  water  has  taught  her  that 
the  values  she  had  as  a  young  woman  were  false  ones. 

Her  husband  devotes  more  time  to  his  business  than  he 
does  to  her  and  she  realizes  that  she  was  wrong  in 
rejecting  Dennison,  who  certainly  would  have  given  her 
the  kind  of  happiness  she  wants  now.  His  arrival  is  a 
comfort  to  her  and  when  she  learns  Drazk  is  alive  the 
guilt  of  her  first  journey  to  water  is  relieved. 
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Zen's  life  is  a  complete  loss  because  she  failed 

to  see  at  the  start  what  the  journey  to  water  meant. 

She  associated  it  with  death  instead  of  life.  Dennison's 

life  is  far  from  a  loss  because  he  was  clear-sighted 

enough  to  understand  that  the  journey  meant  love  and 

happiness.  It  is  not  too  late  for  him,  though  he  nearly 

ruins  everything  by  trying  to  get  her  back.  Fortunately, 

a  thunderstorm  rages  violently  one  night  when  he  is 

caring  for  Zen's  son  and  in  his  struggle  with  conscience 

he  resolves  that  he  can  never  destroy  the  innocent  boy's 

happiness.  Zen  comes  to  the  house  and  realizes  the  same 

thing.  This  last  journey  to  water  has  brought  both  of 

the  impetuous  lovers  a  spirit  "which  is  all  sacrifice 

and  love  and  self-renunciation"  (375)*  A.  T.  Elder 

says  Dennison  has  learned  something  about  moral  principles 

from  his  journey  West,  something  that  had  to  be  added  to 

5 

the  economic  principles  already  formulated  in  the  East.' 
Dennison  learned  his  lessons  in  time  to  carve  for  himself 
a  happy  life,  although  for  Zen  it  is  too  late.  In  the 
middle  of  the  storm  Phyllis  walks  in,  having  made  the 
journey  West  at  the  request  of  the  man  she  loved.  She 
too  understands  intuitively  that  the  journey  is  one 
towards  love  and  peace  and  must  be  made,  no  matter  what 
the  risks.  Her  appearance  out  of  the  storm  proves  that 
she  is  a  representative  of  pure  and  healthy  love  and 
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that  Dennison  can  turn  from  Zen  to  all  the  finer  things 
that  Phyllis  brings. 

In  romances  in  which  a  journey  to  water  plays  a 
significant  role  in  the  development  in  the  plot  or  theme 
it  tends  to  have  one  specific  meaning.  Thus  Red  Cloud 
is  journeying  towards  revenge  and ,  eventually,  a  better 
knowledge  of  God,  while  Gwen  is  journeying  towards  life’s 
symbolic  canyon  which  will  reconcile  her  to  her  hard 
lot  in  life,  and  Helmi  and  Dennison  go  towards  a  river 
of  peace  and  love  away  from  their  old  troubles.  This 
use  of  the  journey  is  quite  different  from  novels  in 
which  each  person  travels  towards  something  fitted  for 
him  individually  and  in  a  manner  that  suits  his  person¬ 
ality.  Romantic  writers  have  taken  advantage  of 
traditional  associations  and  used  them  to  emphasize  the 
moral  of  the  story  in  the  same  way  that  allegory  does. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  JOURNEY  AS  A  STRUCTURAL  PRINCIPLE i 
WHERE  NESTS  THE  WATER  HEN ,  THE  ROAD  PAST  ALTAMONT 

In  Gabrielle  Roy's  novels  the  journey  to  water 
is  used  as  a  structural  principle  as  well  as  a  thematic 
one.  In  most  novels  in  which  it  appears  the  journey 
provides  both  continuity  and  a  suitable  climax  and 
resolution.  For  example ,  in  Wild  Geese  and  Painted 
Fires  the  characters  proceed  away  from  and  towards  water 
as  if  it  is  the  magnetic  center  of  the  novel  that  keeps 
the  action  from  disint egrat ing .  Miss  Roy's  novels  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  the  journey 
gives  a  sense  of  organization  because  it  is  confined  to 
short  sections  in  which  its  purpose  can  be  more  closely 
examined.  Because  she  is  a  careful  artist,  to  discover 
the  reason  for  the  positioning  of  the  journey  is  to 
gain  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  book. 

Where  Nests  the  Water  Hen  has  a  light-hearted 
tone  which  precludes  any  tragedy  coming  to  the  Tousignant 
family.  The  place  of  the  journey  in  the  structure 
ensures  that  the  reader  understands  this  by  making  it  a 
comedy.  If  the  novel  had  ended  with  the  last  event  in 
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the  chronological  sequence  the  whole  impact  of  the  book 
would  have  been  changed  from  optimistic  to  pessimistic. 
Luzina  despairs  of  ever  seeing  all  her  children  together 
again  and  of  learning  as  much  as  she  would  like,  despite 
her  great  curiosity,  because  of  the  demands  of  daily 
life.  Bessette's  island  is  a  habitat  of  industry, 
learning  and  fertility  in  an  isolated  region  surrounded 
by  lakes  and  waterways  where  successful  access  is  a 
matter  of  a  hope  and  a  prayer.  Luzina  is  the  parallel 
human  center  of  the  area,  a  woman  of  industry  and 
fertility  in  the  wilderness.  The  schoolteachers  arrive 
at  her  insistence.  But  also,  the  children  leave  for 
the  outside  world  once  the  teachers  have  done  their 
work . 

For  the  ingenuous  Everyman,  indeed,  the  future  is  a 
shining  hope--a  world  of  grandiose  dream  and  fantasy  in 
which  suffering  will  magically  end;  and  it  is  always 
just  ahead,^ 

The  children  are  representatives  of  Everyman,  setting 
out  to  discover  new  realms  of  knowledge  from  which  they 
are  cut  off  in  the  wilderness.  What  they  do  not  yet 
know  is  that  their  seemingly  ignorant  mother  has  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  will  never  discover  elsewhere.  The  book 
is  meant  to  be  a  rediscovery,  "deceptively  gentle  and 

subjective,  of  the  meaning  of  valour,  pain,  aspiration 
2 

and  love."  These  things  Luzina  has.  In  this  novel,  as 
in  The  Yoke  of  Life ,  there  is  a  dichotomy  set  up  between 
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the  country  and  the  city,  with  the  former  being  the 
more  attractive. 

The  values  of  the  garden,  childhood,  innocence,  and  the 
past,  array  themselves  against  the  forces  of  the  city, 
adulthood,  ’experience,  1  and  the  present. 

The  water  is  in  the  garden  of  the  wilderness.  That  is 

why  Luzina  does  not  have  to  make  a  journey  and  why  the 

children  are  wrong  to  undertake  theirs.  Thus  the  novel 

cannot  end  happily  with  the  children  away.  Instead,  the 

chronological  order  is  violated  to  show  a  movement 

t oward s  Luzina  (and  hence,  to  water)  that  reaffirms  the 

value  of  the  land  of  innocence.  If  the  journey  had  been 

placed  anywhere  else  in  the  structure,  Miss  Roy  would 

have  either  affirmed  the  values  of  the  city  or  left 

Luzina  deserted  and  forlorn  with  no  comfort  whatsoever. 

Instead,  the  last  chapter  contains  a  major 
movement  towards  water  that  ends  the  book  happily  with 
Luzina's  home  filled  with  friends  and  its  values  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  respected  visitor.  The  Capuchin  father, 
Joseph-Marie,  recognizes  intuitively,  better  than 
Luzina's  own  family  does,  that  her  understanding  of  the 
important  things  in  life  goes  far  beyond  what  she  could 
ever  have  learned  from  the  teachers.  His  journey  is  a 
centripetal  movement  in  contrast  to  the  centrifugal  one 
the  children  take  after  his  visit,  which  was  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Obviously  the  author  wants  her 
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readers  to  see  that  it  is  the  priest's  journey  that  is 
the  most  meaningful.  McPherson  says  that  in  Miss  Roy's 
novel,  The  Cashier,  the  hero  also  escapes  from  city  life 
to  the  garden. 

Thus  his  trip  to  Lac  Vert  and  the  pristine  beauty  of 
nature  is  not  a  rejection  of  the  abrasive  facts  of 
experience  but  an  attempt  to  reassure  himself  that 
happiness  and  peace  are  genuine  possibilities. 

It  does  not  seem  too  far-fetched  to  suggest  that  the 
priest  who  is  so  full  of  love  for  all  mankind  believes 
that  he  has  found  the  earthly  paradise  at  the  Little 
Water  Hen.  He  has  a  revelation  here  which  confirms  what 
the  reader  has  felt  all  along — that  there  is  a  basic 
life  force  working  in  this  land,  inspired  by  Luzina's 
boundless  enthusiasm,  which  is  more  important  than  the 
superficially  prosperous  life  in  the  surrounding  popu¬ 
lated  areas.  Luzina  goes  away  to  have  her  children,  but 
she  is  always  impatient  to  return  to  her  home  and  family. 
Basically,  Luzina  does  not  move |  she  is  the  stable 
center  around  which  everyone  else  revolves  and  from 
which  they  take  their  meaning.  Thus  it  is  the  movement 
towards  and  away  from  Luzina,  the  epitome  of  Water  Hen 
country,  that  gives  the  novel  its  form.  Again  an 
identification  is  made  between  water  and  the  female 
principle.  This  is  important  to  the  structure  of  the 
novel  because  once  the  identification  is  made  we  see 
that  all  of  the  action  consists  of  movement  away  from 
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and  towards  Luzina.  The  fact  that  the  last  type  of 
movement  is  undoubtedly  towards  her — even  the  neighbours 
and  half-breeds  come  to  her  home  for  Mass,  a  gathering 
larger  than  we  ever  have  seen  before  in  the  novel — is 
thus  an  affirmation  of  her  strength. 

The  land  of  the  Water  Hen  is  the  eternal  present 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Luzina  is  a  principle  of 
womanhood,  both  mother  and  daughter  to  the  Capuchin  who 
cannot  fathom  her  mystery  but  who  is  nevertheless 
fascinated  by  it . 

The  hope  of  the  future  is  a  greater  consolation  to  Every¬ 
man  than  the  dream  of  the  past,  but  Gabrielle  Roy's 
narrative  makes  it  clear  that  both  past  and  future  are 
insecure  anchors.  The  present  is  inescapable;  it  is 
now ;  the  past  and  the  future  are  delusions. ^ 

The  novel  firmly  establishes  that  it  is  based  in  the 

present  and  reality  when  it  ends  by  returning  to  the 

Water  Hen  and  to  Luzina.  This  is  another  way  in  which 

the  structure  reinforces  the  meaning  and  one  of  the  few 

times  that  the  journey  has  meant  a  confirmation  of  the 

old  values  rather  than  a  discovery  of  new  ones.  When 

the  priest  leaves  the  Water  Hen  he  knows  the  truth  about 

the  land  and  about  the  people .  "The  farther  he  had 

gone  into  the  North,  the  more  he  had  been  free  to 

love"  (l60).  Luzina  can  never  leave  the  Water  Hen,  no 

matter  how  far  her  children  roam,  because  civilization 

is  not  her  element:  she  must  be  free  to  love,  to 
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cultivate  the  place  where  "happiness  and  peace  are 
genuine  possibilities,"  The  reader  knows  that  the 
Capuchin's  journey  to  water  and  to  Luzina  is  placed 
last  to  confirm  that  the  journey  is  the  most  important 
single  event  in  the  novel.  Its  position  shows  what  the 
movement  has  been  so  far,  and  also  what  the  author 
considers  as  the  necessary  direction  of  that  movement 
in  the  future  in  order  to  produce  happiness. 

In  The  Road  Past  Altamont  each  chapter  contains 
a  journey  which  corresponds  to  a  certain  stage  in  a 
child's  development  to  maturity.  The  position  of  the 
journey  indicates  that  it  is  not  the  goal  towards  which 
the  book  has  been  moving,  as  it  is  in  The  Yoke  of  Life 
or  Painted  Fires.  The  story's  subject  is  the  process 
of  growing  up  and  it  is  less  interested  in  examining  the 
finished  character  of  the  heroine  than  in  finding  out 
what  experiences  she  has  to  have  in  order  to  become 
mature.  Thus  water  is  not  the  end,  but  merely  a  means 
to  an  end.  Christine's  mother  has  never  had  a  chance  to 
make  the  journey,  and  even  though  she  is  physically 
mature,  she  still  feels  incomplete. 

But,  always  the  slave  to  our  needs,  when  and  how  could 
she  [the  mother]  have  yielded  for  even  a  day  to  the 
still  eager  desires  of  her  own  spirit — those  wide-ranging 
desires  that  were  turned  always  towards  water,  toward 
the  open  plains,  and  toward  those  distant  horizons 
which  alone  reveal  to  us  some  part  of  our  truest  selves? 

(52-53) 
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It  is  unusual  that  the  journey  should  be  merely  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  condition  to  the  achievement  of  knowledge  of 
one's  "truest  self,"  In  novels  such  as  The  Yoke  of  Life 
knowledge  is  gained  only  after  the  journey  is  finished. 
In  The  Road  Past  Altamont ,  however,  the  meaning  of  the 
journey  is  less  important  than  its  position  in  the 
structure . 

The  journey  of  the  second  chapter  stands  out  in 
bold  contrast  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  chapters 
because  of  its  success.  The  trips  to  her  grandmother's 
house  and  in  the  moving  cart  in  Winnipeg  are  disturbing 
for  Christine  because  they  suddenly  confront  her  with 
boredom,  poverty  and  death.  An  understanding  of  these 
things  is  necessary  for  a  full  life,  but  without  joy 
there  would  be  little  impetus  to  delve  into  the  wonders 
of  the  self,  Joy  is  provided  by  the  intervening  journey 
with  M.  Saint e-Hilaire  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  Its  position 
in  the  novel  is  essential  if  the  reader  is  to  understand 
Christine's  character  and  motivation.  By  the  side  of 
the  Lake  the  two  reach  a  spiritual  communion  which 
brings  them  both  peace  and  reconciliation.  An  associa¬ 
tion  is  suggested  between  the  girl  and  water,  for  they 
both  seem  to  respect  the  fact  that  the  other  contains 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  Added  to  the  sordid 
things  Christine  learned  in  the  other  two  journeys  is  a 
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growing  awareness  of  the  world’s  beauty. 

The  success  of  the  journey  to  Lake  Winnipeg  pro¬ 
vides  motivation  for  further  journeys,  an  inspiration 
that  carries  her  past  the  disappointment  of  the  moving 
cart  so  that  she  is  eager  to  go  to  Europe  where,  she 
hopes,  she  will  have  experiences  enlightening  enough 
for  her  to  be  able  to  write  about  them.  She  now  has  a 
lust  for  travel,  a  lust  seen  as  a  simple  continuation  of 
the  original  voyage . 

To  drift  on  the  stream  of  life!  To  be  like  the  nomads! 

To  wander  through  the  world!  There  was  nothing  in  any 
of  this  that  did  not  seem  to  me  complete  felicity.  (90) 

The  journey  to  water  is  the  second  part  in  a 
four  part  movement,  corresponding  to  the  last  chapter  in 
the  satisfactory  result  of  the  journey,  and  in  the  fact 
that  it  produces  some  positive  spiritual  revelation. 
Christine  now  knows  that  she  is  an  individual,  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  for  her  mother  or  allow  her  mother  to  live 
through  her.  This  insight  is  very  similar  to  David 
Newman’s.  She  has  the  compassion  to  hope,  after  her 
mother  dies,  that  all  her  roads  will,  now  lead  past 
Altamont .  And  the  position  of  the  second  journey  encour¬ 
ages  the  reader  to  believe  that  this  is  possible.  The 
four  chapters  tend  to  move  like  waves,  back  and  forth, 
so  that  the  first  and  second  are  receding  and  the  second 
and  fourth  advancing.  The  second  journey  is  the  high 
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point  of  the  novel,  the  freest  and  most  satisfying  of 
Christine's  journeys.  It  is  vividly  remembered  by  the 
reader  and  he  is  led  to  expect  that  the  fourth  chapter 
will  end  equally  as  well.  Thus  the  position  of  the 
journey  contributes  to  the  emotional  response  to  the 
novel  because  it  gives  the  expectation  of  a  brighter 
future  even  though  the  present  is  disappointing.  There 
is  a  promise  that  Christine  will  be  fulfilled  and  will 
carry  out  her  mother's  wish  that  she  have  the  kind  of 
experiences  that  will  enable  people  "to  see  at  least 
something  of  the  lake  in  [her]  eyes  when  [she]  returned" 

(55). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  contend  that  Gabrielle 
Roy  uses  the  journey  only  as  a  structural  device.  Even 
in  this  brief  discussion,  mention  of  the  relation  of  the 
journey  to  the  theme  of  each  novel  has  been  necessary. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  fact  of  the  journey  to  w  atar 
is  the  thing  that  determines  the  way  of  life  of  the  two 
heroines.  However,  it  is  the  position  of  the  journey  in 
the  structure  which  lets  the  reader  know  what  will 
happen.  That  position  sets  up  a  pattern  of  expectation, 
much  as  metre  in  poetry  does,  so  that  the  reader  anti¬ 
cipates  that  both  novels  will  end  optimistically. 

Luzina  is  the  goal  of  one  journey  and  Christine  is  about 
to  embark  on  a  successful  journey  which  will  complement 


the  one  already  made 


CONCLUSION 


This  paper  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
journey-t o-water  motif  in  Canadian  prairie  novels,  a 
motif  that  has  been  ignored  up  to  this  time  even  though 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  some  of  the  best  known  prairie 
novels  and  even  though  it  is  used  as  both  a  structural 
and  thematic  device  in  them.  Much  of  the  value  of  this 
study  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  journey  can  be  used  as 
an  aid  to  interpretation,  and  as  a  guide  to  certain 
ethical  and  moral  assumptions,  the  general  direction  of 
the  action,  and  the  consistency  of  the  use  of  symbolism. 

This  paper  suggests  that  a  comparative  study  of 
prairie  novels  with  world  literature  in  the  light  of 
the  journey-to-water  motif  may  well  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  recurring  image  pattern  which  plays 
an  important  role  in  a  great  deal  of  literature.  Thus 
the  prairie  novel  in  general  and  the  journey-to-water 
motif  in  particular  might  be  better  understood  after  a 
comparative  study  of  the  kind  mentioned  above.  This  in 
turn  would  put  us  in  a  better  position  to  be  able  to 
judge  the  worth  of  the  Canadian  prairie  novel  as  com¬ 
pared  to  other  similar  literature.  Canadian  writers 
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have  shown  that  they  recognize  the  appropriateness  of 
the  journey  to  water  in  the  situations  they  portray, 
whether  or  not  they  are  conscious  of  ancient  mythology 
o;r  Jungian  psychology.  If  we  were  to  evaluate  one 
prairie  novel  in  comparison  with  others,  we  might  note 
that  there  is  often  an  ambivalent  attitude  expressed 
towards  water;  it  means  both  good  and  evil,  life  and 
death.  The  mark  of  a  poor  novel  seems  to  be  that  the 
author  sees  no  negative  side  whatever  to  the  journey 
to  water.  There  are  no  complexities  in  a  system  in 
which  the  journey  is  simplified  to  mean  only  a  quest  for 
God  or  peace,  and  very  little  universality  in  a  novel 
that  fails  to  recognize  the  many  problems  of  life.  The 
examinations  suggest  that  Red  Cloud,  The  Sky  Pilot  and 
Painted  Fires  fall  into  this  category.  Similarly, 
prairie  novels  as  a  whole  cannot  match  in  suggest iveness 
the  symbolism  of  Ulysses .  This  paper  might  also  lead  to 
a  comparison  with  American  prairie  fiction  in  an  attempt 
to  see  whether  there  is  anything  peculiarly  and  indivi¬ 
dually  Canadian  about  the  use  of  the  motif.  Another 
fruitful  area  of  study  might  be  a  historical  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  journey  to  water  in  prairie 
life  which  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  way  symbolism 
makes  its  way  into  literature. 


The  journey  to  water  consistently  represents  the 
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opposite  of  the  general  conditions  described  in  the 
book  in  which  it  appears.  If  the  people  are  reactionary, 
brutal,  filled  with  hatred,  then  the  journey  to  water 
will  lead  them  to  love,  hope,  peace,  fertility  and 
progress.  The  chapter  divisions  show  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  any  more  specific  than  this.  The 
journey  can  signify  anything  from  the  need  to  escape 
from  the  prairie  to  a  sudden  inspiration  to  a  quest  for 
God.  And,  of  course,  it  need  not  mean  only  one  thing 
in  any  novel.  Every  novelist  uses  the  motif  to  suit 
his  own  purposes.  Water  is  always  the  ideal  goal,  the 
only  way  to  escape  the  negative  implications  of  the 
prairie  environment,  the  only  way  to  live  a  fulfilled 
life.  The  continual  presence  of  the  j ourney- t o-wat er 
motif  in  prairie  fiction  is  hardly  surprising,  then. 

Some  kind  of  relief  is  necessary  and  there  are  few  other 
alternative  methods  of  fighting  the  land,  the  enemy. 

Jung  said  that  water  was  a  good  example  of  a 
symbol  which  acted  as  a  "supraordinate  third"  by  uniting 
opposites  and  thus  eliminating  emotional  problems. 

Perhaps  the  possibility  of  making  a  journey  to  water  is 
what  has  kept  many  prairie  dwellers  free  from  neurosis. 
Because  water  is  a  basic  necessity  for  survival,  the 
search  for  it  ascends  to  the  level  of  myth  and  is  so 
much  a  part  of  everyday  experience  that  Jung's  example 
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seems  both  obvious  and  amazing.  In  most  novels  the 
success  of  the  journey  signifies  the  climax  of  the  plot 
and  a  crisis  in  the  character  development  of  the  hero. 
The  man  who  makes  the  journey  succeeds  in  unifying  his 
personality,  perhaps  by  taking  a  lesson  from  the  world 
of  opposites  that  the  water  represents,  or,  as  Jung 
would  have  it ,  by  reconciling  his  polarities  of  con¬ 
scious  and  unconscious.  The  man  who  does  not  make  the 
journey,  or  fails  to  carry  it  out  correctly,  remains 
neurotically  disoriented. 
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NOTES 


Introduction 


A  problem  with  terminology  arises  frequently 
when  I  say  that  the  water  "does"  something  to  the 
characters.  This  is  a  necessary  short  form  to  avoid 
constantly  having  to  say  that  the  combination  of  the 
journey  and  the  water  unconsciously  influence  characters 
to  change  their  ways  of  life.  The  journey  and  the  water 
actually  symbolize  an  insight  that  is  caused  by  the 
characters'  experience  in  the  journey  to  water  and  the 
arrival  at  water;  but  to  say  that  changes  occur  "in" 
water  or  even  "because  of"  water  is  a  convenient  way 
of  referring  to  the  symbolism. 

2 

Tallman,  "Wolf  in  the  Snow:  Part  Two:  The 
House  Repossessed",  43. 

3Ibid.,  43-44. 

4 

Tallman,  "Wolf  in  the  Snow:  Part  One:  Four 

Windows  on  to  Landscapes",  9* 

5 

Kreisel,  in  a  lecture  entitled  "The  Canadian 
Prairie:  A  State  of  Mind". 

^It  is  important  to  note  that  the  prairie-sea 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  water  towards  which  the  people 
must  travel  for  enlightenment. 

^Campbell,  The  Masks  of  God,  188. 

g 

Jung,  Aion ,  180. 

9Ibid.,  180-181. 

realize  that  this  is  an  oversimplified  state¬ 
ment  of  a  complex  idea.  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the 
impulses  for  the  creation  of  literature  is  the  desire  to 
create  order  out  of  chaos.  Also,  Jung  suggests  that  in 
uniting  the  opposites  of  conscious  and  unconscious  a 
person  can  eliminate  neurosis  and  become  sane  and 
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"whole."  Thus  the  search  for  a  symbol  including  all 
aspects  of  a  problem  is  a  search  for  unity  or  harmony. 
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